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ILL-STARRED.—PART SECOND. 


BY PATTY LEE. 








Some eight or ten days after the conversation 
recorded in our first chapter, Richard Claverel, 
dressed as beseom2d a gentlemin student, and 
mounted on “ Backc2phalus,” wis oa his way to 





college. Upon one arm he carried a satchel of 
books, and haag over the saddle was a pair of 
well-filled saddle-bigs, ia which his mother had 
pat as many new fine shirts and carefully darned 
stockings as he would be likely to need during 
the term, though it was proposed that he should 
come home on a visit in a month, a3 Elmwood, the 
place of his destination, was but ten miles distant. 
Richard seemed little to favor this proposal, it is 
true; and when his mother tearfully entreated 
that he would not fail to come, he said he would 
if he couldn’t stay away; that he was not certain 
he should come home at all—at least, not till he 
had finished the graduating course, but that she 
and the old man would come up to Elmwood and 
see him Commencement times. When, however, 
he was fairly off, his heart misgave him ; he looked 
back and saw his father leaning over the gate, 
watching him, and remembered his last words— 
“only the fool hates the school ;” he saw his 
mother standing under the low porch, just as he 
had left her; his young sisters, Martha and Jane, 
were shouting aloud, as they played at “ hide and 
seek”—it mattered little to them that Dick was 
leaving home—he had never helped them build a 
play-house, but always killed their pet kittens, 
and called them little simpletons, because they 
preferred dish-washing to grammar—so, on the 
whole, they were rather glad to be rid of him. 

Slowly wending down the lane, with axes over 
their shoulders, and without once okink, 
were David and Oliver. Richard had lightened 
their labors but little, and they were not sorry, 
either, that he was gone. Looking back, he saw 
all this, and half wished he had staid at home, 
and borne his part manfully and cheerfully—very 
glad would he have been of any plausible pretext 
for returning, but there was none—he had shaped 
his course with his own hands, and the fixed fact 
closed about him, and left him no escape. Though 
twenty-three, he had never been from home at all, 
save for a day or two with his mother, to visit 
relatives, and a desolate, home-sick feeling came 
over him, as the road struck into a dense thick 
beech wood, flat and low, quite shutting the red 
brick homestead from his view. He reined in his 
horse, dismounted, and, sitting down on a mossy 
log, thought, and thought, and thought! 

The little girls are playing, he thought—I sup- 
pose they are glad I am gone; and David and Oli- 
ver have by this time felled a tree—I wonder 
what one—perhaps the hollow sycamore that grew 
by the spring—perhaps the hickory with the 
shelving bark, where I caught the squirrel for 
which Jane cried, and I would not give her—or 
the beech that grew in the corntield—likeliest 
they have felled that for back-logs; let me see, 
they are just three feet and a half in length. And 
father, what is he doing? (he didn’t think of him 
as the old man,) reading the Bible, I guess, to 
mother, who is making bread in the shadow of 
the apple-tree. Dear good woman! I wish I had 
told her I would come in a month! I wish, when 
she asked me what I was reading, I had said Don 
Quixote, and not have showed her the windmill. 

A sudden thought struck him; perhaps some 
book, or some article of clothing quite necessary, 
had been forgotten. He overhauled his baggage 
eagerly, as one looks for a newly-missed treasure, 
but all in vain; nothing had been forgotten ; so 
With sorrowful reluctance, and as one cast out of 
the home where all his hopes and affections cen- 
tered, he re-arranged his effects, feeling that they 
were poor and scanty, and then taking from his 
pocket a small purse, he emptied its contents, a 
few coins, into his hand, counted them over, re- 
placed them with a sigh. This is a dark, thick 
wood, he said, I might remain here forever—what 
am I to the world? What am I to anybody? 
Even at home they don’t care for me. He paused 
& moment, and added—Well, why should they? 
I never did anything to make them love me. I 
have been a burden and an idler from the first, 
but it was my fortune—I could not help it; if I 
could, { would do better ; it is a mere lie that we 
make circumstances—circumstances make us. It 
is none to my credit that I* am not a thief ora 
murderer; if I had had the training and the 
temptation which others have had that are so, | 
might have been no better. How do I know what 
I should have been under different circumstances? 
If | had been bound to a hard master, as my father 
was, and made to drive oxen, and burn bogs, and 
dig ditches all day, and without ever reading a 
book, or seeing any persons of sense or refine- 
ment, I might have married Dolly Tompkins, as 
he did—likely I should. And if I had, would | 
have done any worse than I am doing? No! a 
great deal better. I can see readily enough how 
others might have done, and for myself I am al- 
Ways going to do something, but the time never 
comes when I begin. I have professed to hegin 
now, why doI not? There will never be a bet- 
ter time ; weakness and indecision, we must part. 
He arose after this contradictory and crooked 
colloquy, as one determined to make his actions 
meet his resolves, mounted his little bay, and rode 
briskly forward. 

I have often thought since, if he had been blest 
with the counsels and encouragement of some 
kind and clear-sighted friend, who, seeing through 
the frailties and foibles of his character, could 
have discerned the higher and better qualities 
beneath, his natural wilfulness and waywardness 
might have been checked, and his weakness have 
been built into strength. I was too young to 
know it then, had too little appreciative discern- 
ment, too little forbearance, too false and foolish 
&n estimate of myself—and it is too late now, and 
often when I think of him, for I knew him well 
and in the elm shadows that sweep against the 
house where I was born we have sat on many 6 
summer afternoon when we were children—that 
is along time ago, for my feet have pressed the 
summit where henceforward the way is down— 
down, where in darkness moans ever and ever the 
river of Death—and when I think of him, as | 
said, [ incline to his own soft interpretation, and 
almost believe he was really ill-starred. 

Under the sorrow and the struggles, the weak. 
hess and the rubbish of years, I go down daily 
Where the shadows are coolest, the fountain: 

brightest, and the birds singing sweetest, anc 
laying back the shroud-folds the souls long en. 
tered upon new spheres reillumine the pale dust 
again, and my playmates ([ had never but two or 
three) come back to me crowned with beautifal 
nce-—just as they went away. lt is here] 
like best to meet with Richard, to turn over the 


Picture books, with his golden curls blowing 


against my face—cock-robie, and another one, 
the name of which I forget, but larger and of a 
more sacred character—‘ telling about” Saul and 
Samuei and David and Goliath, and how 
“ The lowing kine unguided went 

By the direetest road, 
When the Philistines homeward sent 

The ark of Israel’s God.” ; 

Our library was not very large, but to usit “was 
ever charming, ever new,” and we didn’t know 
that any other children had more than we, and 
so were satisfied. 

But let me not linger; as the waves close over 
the drowning man, and the stream ripples on in 
the sunshine as before, time closes to-day over 
the places we occupied yesterday—even in the 
home circle, after a short absence, we come back 
and find it narrowed, or another in our place, and 
no room for us any more. 

The harvest was done, and the cattle were 
turned into the newly-shaven meadows—how they 
ran hither and thither, pushing from the tufts of 
fresh, white clover their weaker fellows, and, 
though full to repletion, feeding. Still the corn 
was not yet ripe, and for msn and beast there 
was a holyday. Mr. Claverel was come home 
from town, afid gat on the porch, reading the 
newspapers. He was tired, but good-humored— 
tired because he had ridden the black mare in 
place of driving her in the carriage. She was as 
good a critter, he said, as there was in the world, 
if she only had Tom on the near side to draw the 
loud ; 80, in consideration of her “ balky ” propen- 
sities, he generally rode, unless Tom occupied the 
aforesaid position—he was good-humored because 
everything had gone on smoothly since the de- 
parture of Richard. Martha and Jane stood at 
the kitchen-table, busy with the contents of the 
market basket—there were great brown paper 
packages of sugar and coffee—one smaller one in 
a thin, white paper, probably tea, from the excla- 
mation, “ O, isn’t it good!” which they made as 
they inhaled its fragrance—then there were num- 
berless little square packages in blue papers, la- 
belled, fine ground ginger, best allspice, &c. 
These they seized eagerly, and demanded guesses 
each of the other as to what they held, and wheth- 
er the guess were right or wrong the laugh that 
followed was equally hearty. 

David and Oliver were cutting wood at the 
door merely for pastime, for they had been chop- 
ping sturdily all day in the woods, and this was 
mérely playing with time until tea was ready, to 
which, owing to health and exercise, they were 
always prepared to do honor ; while Mrs. Claverel, 
that ever-busy housewife, was plying her even- 
ing care. The snowy cloth was already spread, 
garnished with sundry temptations—golden but- 
ter, and delicious bread, and bush-ripe blackber- 
ries, and the pitcher of rich, yellow cream. No 
place was arranged for Richard, and Martha and 
Jane had been promoted to the occupancy of his 
deserted chamber, and all the articles he left at 
home had been carefully packed away by the 
provident and loving hands of her whose mantle 
of charity was wide enough to cover all the faults 
of her child. 

There was a growl from the sleepy watch-dog 
as the gate creaked on its hinges, followed by a 
rushing forth and a defiant barking—suddenly 
he paused, and, crouching in the pathway, began 
to whine his welcome—the girls left their basket, 
and ran to the door—David and Oliver put down 
their axes—and Mr. Claverel, taking off his spec- 
tacles, wiped his bright blue eyes, and looked 
around the corner of the porch. 

‘Oh! dear, he’s done great things,” exclaimed 
both the girls, at once. 

“ He has finished his education, I expect,” said 
Oliver, and the two boys resumed their chopping. 
“ Dolly,” called Mr. Claverel, looking toward 
the kitchen, “masy on us, Dolly, Richard has 
come home.” 





“Is it possible?” said Mrs. Claverel; “ poor 
boy, he must be sick; why, it is only two weeks 
since he went away.” But whether sick or well, 
Richard was sure of a welcome from her. Mar- 
tha and Jane eyed him curiously, affecting the 
laughter with which they seemed to be convulsed, 
as though in fact he had made himself so ludi- 
crous that laughter was unavoidable. Mr. Claver- 
el resumed his paper with an uneasy gesture and 
a frowning brow, as though the arrival were un- 

peeted and leome.__Mre Claverel alone 
went forth, half hesitatingly, half cordially, to 
meet him. Affecting not to see her, he dropped 
his eyes to the ground and led his Bucephalus 
(he had learned to pronounce his name) back to 
the stables, with his father and sisters on one side, 
and his brothers on the other, but without notic- 
ing them, or receiving any notice. Supper was 
delayed some time for his coming, but he did not 
present himself, and Martha was sent forth to 
bid him come, presently returning with the in- 
telligence that she could not find him; upon which, 
Mr. Claverel drew up his chair to the table, say- 
ing—‘' Come boys, come girls,” in a tone that in- 
dicated little concern about Richard, and Mrs. 
Claverel was reluctantly forced to pour the tea. 

The supper, though superlatively good, was not 
relished well by anybody, and partaken of in si- 
lence. When it was finished, and Mr. Claverel 
had taken a kettle of warmed milk to feed the 
weaning calves, and gone out of the house, Mrs. 
Claverel put the teapot close to the fire, and sent 
Jane and Martha together, with the earnest in- 
junction to look carefully all about, and see if 
they could not find Richard, and tell him to come 
in at once while his father was gone out. Ona 
heap of straw that lay on the barn-floor they 
found him stretched at length; but he refused to 
go in, saying he was sick; and it was not until 
after nightfall, and when he was assured that the 
family were retired to rest, that his mother her- 
self could persuade him to do so. 

He was ashamed and mortified at his conduct, 
and as usual sought to palliate it in some measure 
with the old story—he had had bad luck! The 
teachers were all blockheads, and as for his board- 
ing-house, he would rather live in a smoke-house 
and cook for himself ; he didn’t think his bed had 
ever seen clean sheets, and the pillow was so 
small that it actually made his head ache to sleep 
on it—so much so, that he was utterly incapable 
of study ; besides, the students were a set of fools 
that thought they knew everything, whereas they 
didn’t know beans. In view of all this, and much 
more not worth repeating, he had resolved to 
prosecute bis studies at home; he didn’t see why 
he could not learn just as well there as anywhere, 
and his mother didn’t see either ; so it was resolv- 
ed that his room should be fitted up as a study, 
and that, without going from home, he should de- 
vote himself entirely to books. Marthaand Jane, 
delighted as they were with their new quarters, 
having the secret promise of new dolls, were in- 
duced to give him peaceable possession; Mrs. 
Claverel mediating as she best could between the 
unstable, home-sick baby and his indignant father 
and brothers. 

“You know, Sammy,” she said, “ Richard has 
always been used to a good home and a kind fa- 
ther, who made the most bountiful provision for 
him. (Mrs. Claverel had tact.) Mr. Claverel 
mas & little flattered. He had, he said, “tried to 
provide fur his own household” 

“ Yes, and you have provided—nobody can say 
to the contrary of that,” was the timely reply, 
“and I guess Richard has found it out now, and 
will hereafter better appreciate his blessings.” 

Mr. Claverel said he hoped so. This was quite 
encouraging; and, secure of a little vantage- 
ground, but in justice to her, I must say, with no 
intention of deceiving, but only desirous of mak- 
ing all smooth, she went on to say—“I expect it 
would be a iittle hard for any of us to go from 
home among strangers, where everything was 
new and different from what we had been used to 
have, and stay contentedly—she was sure she 
should not want to live as Richard said he had 
to—poor boy!” 

So, by dint of Mrs. Claverel’s management, and 
Richard’s pretty sedulous application for a few 
days, the new arrngement went forward, as a mat- 
ter of course, with only the occasional jar of Mr. 
Claverel’s calling Richard “the sick student,” 
and of Martha and Jane’s twitting him, when- 
ever he displeased them, with, “Eh, you got home- 
sick, and had to come back to mother! ” 

At the end of two weeks, however, he began to 
grow weary, and to think his room a very small and 
lonesome place. That was not the way to learn, he 
thought, with no teacher, and no one to encourage 
him. He wanted some sympathy, and his mother’s 
bread and butter, excellent as they were, began to 
be taken as matters of course. He ceased to try 
to make himself agreeable to persons he consider- 
ed so much beneath him; he became moody, and 
silent, and selfish. Too see people about him hap- 
py and contented, only vated his restless 
and wretched state of mind. Hour after hour he 
sat alone in his chamber with the closed volume 
in his hand, and gazing upon the vacant walls or 
floor. He wished to be a gentleman without 
knowing how—to be a great man without energy 
to employ the means by which greatness is alone 
attained. Sometimes he fancied there was no 
niche in creation suited to him, that effort was 
useless; and sometimes, again, he indulged in 
vague dreams of uncertain good. e unfore- 
seen and wonderful event would suddenly lift 








without keeping his eyes steadfastly fixed on the 
ground, lest he should miss the treasure that he 
expected—every rap startled him—he thought 
perhaps they were come to place a crown upon his 
brows! ,Alas, they never did. 
One afternoon, taking a book under his arm, he 
drew his hat over his eyes and went out without 
any definite design, and after wandering listlessly 
from place to place for a while, he stretched him- 
self on the grass in the shadow of an elm that grew 
by the roadside, and watched the passers by— 
now a peddler bending under a huge sack, and 
now a teamster whistling by the side of his heavi- 
ly-laden wagon. . 
“How are you, Mr. Claverel!” said a good- 
humored, merry voice; and looking up, Richard saw 
before him the round, rosy face of the village 
doctor, to whom, raising his head on his’hand, but 
without rising, he made some sort of despondent 
reply. 
af you had,” said the medical man, “ one half 
of my daties to attend to, you would have no time 
for sighing—at least over imaginary woes. Just 
think of the real misery I am called on to witness 
in the course of my professional career—sickness, 
sorrow, pain, death—death, pain, sickness, sor- 
row!” 
“To die,” said Richard, “is the beat thing be- 
longing to life—I think I should like your pro- 
fession.” : 
“ Get in,” said Dr, Hilton, making room beside 
himself. in the nice little buggy which he drove. 
“[ will take you to-day on trial. I have a round 
that | think will be interesting to you. Inthe first 
place, I go to see a boy who has broken a leg, 
which will probably have to be amputated—then 
to see a young man who is becoming perfectly un- 
manageable—why, sir, he yesterday attempted the 
life of his little sister, Drusilla; and I have no 
doubt but that he will have to be sent to the in- 
sane asylum to-day. Let me see. My next visit 
is to the widow Paxton—she that was burnt out 
in the spring, at which time she so exerted her- 
self to save some part of her farniture as to pro- 
duce effects from which she will never recover— 
six helpless orphans to leave to the meroy of the 
world, sir—come, get in, get in.” ¥ 

And rising to his feet, and drawing down his vest 
and up his collar, Richard did get in, but looking 
wistfully at the sharp, red gables of the farm 
house, which Dr. Hilton seeing, slapped him over 
the shoulder, as he said— 

“ Ah, that will not do, Dr. Claverel,” and laugh- 
ing, they drove away together. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





CANADIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Legislative Nlliberality in Canada—Mrs, Freeman— 
Opposition to a Federative Union of the North 
American Colonies—French Ascendency—Lake Su- 
perior Mining Operations—Treaty with the In- 
dians—Bridge over the Richelieu—Attempt to fetter 
the Press—Lunatic Asylum at Toronto, 

: Toronto, July 7, 1851. 

Probably nothing will afford a better insight 

into the character of the inhabitants of a coun- 
try, and the various questions at issue there, than 
attendance at the halls of legislation, where sub- 
jects of diversified and local interest are continu- 
ally discussed. It is in this way I have been ena- 
bled to arrive at a knowledge of the baneful ef- 
fects of French influence, which is operating to 
prevent the advance of this fine Province, and 
to which I have before alluded. 
Among the bills of a private nature which were 
discussed in the Assembly on Wednesday last, 
were two that were of considerable importance to 
the parties concerned, and, as the result proved, 
will not be without their bearing on the future 
welfare of the Province. The object of these 
bills was to authorize the admission of two Irish 
gentlemen to practice law as attorneys, in Upper 
Canada, which, to my utter astonishment, were 
opposed by the members of the legal profession, 
in the House, and ultimately rejected by large 
majorities—thirty-four to seventeen—sixteen of 
which were French Canadians. 
If we look at the population of the Upper 
Province, which, from a few scattered settlements 
of disbanded French soldiers, has increased, un- 
til last year it numbered 803,879 souls, we shall 
find that, like that of the United States, it has 
been augmented by the introduction of immi- 
grants, chiefly from the British Isles; among 
whom has been a very superior class of settlers, 
bringing with them adequate funds, and, what is 
of still more importance, superior intelligence and 
intellect. 

These consist, for the most part, of officers on 
half-pay, belonging to the army and navy, and 
English gentlemen of private fortune, who are 
not required in the Colonies to keep up that style 
of living which is indispensable in England. 
Should any of the latter happen to be professional 
men, belonging to any other pursuit than that of 
the law, they can engage in such pursuits ; being 
required, as in the practice of medicine, for in- 
stance, to undergo a preliminary examination. 
But strange to say, the Courts cannot allow at- 
torneys to practice, although English barristers, 
as such, have only to exhibit their testimonials, to 
authorize them to take their place with other 
counsel at the bar. 

The object of the bills alluded to was, as I have 
already stated, to enable two British subjects, of 
legal attainments, to foliow their calling as attor- 
neys here; the unfavorable result of which ap- 
plication must be to compel persons of standing 
in @ community to seek in the United States a 
more congenial home, because there foreign birth 
does not constitute a bar to citizenship in its full- 
est sense of the word, and there “a man’s a man 
for a’ that.” 

And what did this refusal amount to? Simply 
that they shall not, as British subjects, practice 
the mere routine duties of their profession ; for 
the system of conveyancing is the same here as 
in England—the same principles of the common 
law prevail—and there is no difference in the 
chancery practice; while in the more elevated 
sphere of barristers, they bring with them an 
authority which the Courts of the country must 
respect ; for, as such, they are entitled to act 
wherever the flag of their country waves as a na- 
tional emblem ; and they can assume their proper 
rank and position in any portion of that vast em- 
pire, on which the sun never sets, and which, at 
its rising, to use the remark of Mr. Webster, is 
greeted throughout its daily round by the martial 
airs of England. 

Not only is this illiberal determination of the 
Assembly, in favor of which the most talented 
and well-read members of the House voted, cal- 
culated to perpetrate an act of individual injus- 
tice, but it must deter men of enlarged minds be- 
longing to the learned professions, and who might 
exercise a beneficial influence upon society, from 
seeking in Canada another home, and was very 
properly denounced by one of the advocates of 
the bill as most conteniptible and illiberal legisla- 
tion. 

The style of oratory here is inferior, both at 
the bar and in the pulpit, to that in the United 
States. The same remark will apply to the other 
British Provinces; and that a little sharp Old 
Bailey practice would not be amiss in Canada is 
evident from the acquittal of Mrs. Freeman, who 
was tried a couple of months since at Kingston, 
to which I[ believe I alluded in a former letter. 
The charge was that of poisoning her alleged 
husband, by administering strychnia. So inade- 
quately was the case conducted by the Queen’s 
counsel there, that he did not deem it necessary 
to call the coroner to prove the fact of her hav- 
ing offered him six hundred dollars to destroy 
the contents of the stomach ; who has since relin- 
quished the situation in disgust, having unavail- 
ingly endeavored to draw the attention of the 
Attorney General to the importance of the case 
previous to the trial. 

A federative union of the North American 
Colonies will not be mooted during the present 
session, nor, indeed, while the Government here 





walked ' is constituted as at present — Mr, Hincks, the In- 








spector General, and one of the leaders of the 
Government, being strenuous iv his opposition to 
the measure. Mr. Horne, from Nova Scotia, who 
is in favor of such an union, did not even allude 
toitin his speech at the dinner last week, con- 
ceiving it to be his best policy to concentrate public 
sentiment upon the Quebec and Halifax railroad. 

It is very easy to perceive the cause of Mr. 
Hincke’s opposition to the measure: it would be 
unpalatable to the French minority, which yields 
the Government their unwavering support. Upon 
the same principle he declared himself, the other 


an equal number of representatives to the two 
sections of the Province, without reference to 
population. 

By the act which united the Upper and Lower 
Provinces, each sends an equsl number of repre- 
sentatives—the population at that time being 
much the same in both Provinces. Since that 
period, however, the upper section has exceeded 
the other, and is steadily on the increase ; which 
must lead, at no distant day, to an additional 
representation ; and, were it based upon repre- 
sentation, must inevitably create @ British ascend- 
ency. 

This would diffuse everywhere Anglo-Saxon 
energy, intelligence, and enterprise; and al- 
though the French population would remain as 
they are in the other Provinces nd in Prince Eid- 
ward Island, a separate people, and a living monu- 
ment of the ignorance of former times, yet they 
could not continue to exercise that pernicious in- 
fluence in the councils of the country, which, 
while it is permitted to exist, must retard its ad- 
vancement and prosperity in a great degree. 

The union of the North American Colonies 
must, | repeat, take place, and Canada must be- 
come, in fact, as she ls in name, a British Prov- 
ince. In the mean time, any opposition to a 
measure that would be fraught with beneficial 
results, even to the French Canadians themselves, 
can only arise from a selfish desire to administer 
to their prejudices. , 

During the early part of the session, Mr. For- 
tier, one of the Franco-Canadians, gave notice of 
a motion for instructions to the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the causes that prevent 
the colonization of the eastern townships. What- 
ever report the committee may make, these causes 
will be found in the prevalence of French insti- 
tutions and laws. The Anglo-Saxon race will 
not voluntarily submit to their operation ; and 
hence the immense influx of immigrants into 
Western Canada. . 

Indeed, no person who has not travelled in 
Lower Canada and the other Provinces can form 
a just estimate of the difference between the two 
races, and the superiority of those of British 
origin, which is everywhere conspicuous in the 
neatness of their dwellings and external appear- 
ance, and the comfort and cleanliness which is 
apparent within, in the management of their 
farms, and improved system of husbandry. One 
would suppose that, ages that, some degree 
of emulation would be created. But such is not 
the fact ; they look on with sullen apathy and in- 
difference, realizing, in another sense, the senti- 
ment of the poet— 


The wise man’s happy nature to explore, 
The fool is happy that he knows no more.”’ 


There has been laid upon the table of the House 
of Assembly a tabular return of the persons who 
have received licenses for opening and working 
mines on Lakes Huron and Superior, showing 
the price paid, or agreed to be paid, per acre, and 
the extent of territory included therein. This 
land has been sold at four shillings, or eighty 
cents an acre; and of forty-three grantees on 
Lake Superior, and twenty-three on Lake Huron, 
only three have paid beyond the first instalment, 
and only two have paid up in fall. The amount 
which has been received for grants on the former 
Lake is $25,624, and on the other, $19,416, mak- 
ing an aggregate of $45,040. 

Accompanying these returns, are copies of 
agreements entered into last autumn, by the In- 
dian Commissioner and the chiefs and principal 
men of the Ojibeway Indians in that quarter, 
numbering at present 2,862 souls, who have ceded 
to the British Government the tract of country 
situated on Lakes Superior and Huron, on the 
eastern and northern shore, from Penitanguishine, 
at the southeast point of Georgian bay, to Pigton 
river, at the western extremity of Lake Superior, 
together with the islands opposite the shores 
thereof, with certain reservations, the latter pay- 
ing to them $16,000 for the cession of the terri- 
tory, and a perpetual annuity of $4,000. The 
lands thus ceded extend to the height of land 
which separates the territory covered by the 
Hudson Bay Company from Canada. - Should 
these lands at any future period become snufificient- 
ly valuable, the annuity is to be increased. The 
Indians, however, retain the right of hunting, 
fishing, and shooting, in the territory thus ceded 
by them, except where lands may have been sold 
or leased to individuals or companies, and occu- 
pied by them with the consent of the Provincial 
Government. 

The circumstances that led to this agreement 
are briefly these: The Government of the Prov- 
ince having granted leases to companies to dig for 
copper in the vicinity of Sault Ste. Marie, which 
belonged to the Indians, or to which, at all events, 
they laid claim, they assembled in the autumn of 
1849, in considerable numbers, and so intimida- 
ted the workmen, that they had to desist from 
working the mines. As soon as information of 
this event was received at Toronto, a detachment 
of about 250 regular troops was despatched to 
the disturbed district, to enforce order, which 
was detained on the route by the advanced season 
of the year. Before they could arrive, affairs 
were temporarily settled, and the troops returned 
to their quarters, having narrowly escaped ship- 
wreck. ‘The result, however, was, that a Com- 
missioner was despatched last summer, for the 
purpose of making a satisfactory arrangement 
with the Indians, which he effected. 

A bill has been introduced into the Assembly, 
and read a first time, to enable the Champlain 
and St. Lawrence Railroad Company to construct 
a bridge across the river Richelieu, near Rouse’s 
Point, to connnect with the great cities on the At- 
lantic seaboard, by means of the railroad through 
Vermont. A bill to the same effect has been re- 
jected by the Legislature of the State of New 
York, which will probably be the fate of the for- 
mer, a8 public attention has been drawn to the 
subject—the objection being, that such an ob- 
struction would materially interrupt the naviga- 
tion of the river, and would be improper in an 
international point of view. 

Colonel Gugy, whom I before mentioned as 
having rendered himself obnoxious to public an- 
imadversion, has introduced a bill similar to the 
law which prevails in Lower Canada, for the pur- 
pose of fettering the press, requiring that the pro- 
prietors, publishers, and printers, who are of age, 
shall make affidavit, as to their names, residences, 
title of the newspaper, place of publication, and 
the amount of the proportional shares of each 
proprietor in the property of the newspaper, 
pamphlet, or other paper, intended to be printed. 

Colonel Gugy is a French Canadian, of Swiss 
origin; and nothing can more effectually prove 
the low state of public sentiment in Lower Can- 
ada, than so glaring an inroad po the liberty of 
the press in a British colony. I entertain no ap- 
prehension that this bill will pass; but its intro- 
duction in the nineteenth century speaks volumes 
as to French institutions here. 

So completely shackled is the newspaper press 
in the Lower Province, that the remarks which 
were made with reference to this man’s vulgar 
atcack on McKenzie in the House, by the Toron- 
to press, could not be republished there. It is 
not generally known, I believe, that while the 
North American Colonies were contending suc- 
cessfully against the enforcement of the Stamp 
Act, it was submitted to in Canada. Since that 
period, however, there has been 9 large infusion 
of Anglo-Saxon love of liberty, which will render 
abortive any attempt of this mercenary Swiss to 
fetter or restrain it. Ifthe press transcends its 
proper bounds, there are laws by which an in- 
jured party can seek redress; and a man who 
could come into court with clean hands would re- 
quire no other safeguard. 

The returns relative to the Lunatic Asylum, 
which were moved for a fortnight since, have not 
yet been sent down, and probably will be retain- 
ed till the session shall have so far advanced that 
nothing can be done. 

Mr. Boulton, the member for this city, yester- 
day read a petition of John Cupping, who re- 
signed his situation in the Asylum, because Dr. 
Scott, the superintendent, would not permit him 
to go and see his child, who was dying. In that 
document he states that that gentleman is harsh 
and unfeeling towards the servants and unfortu- 
nate inmates; that fifteen deaths have occurred 
in that institution within three months ; and that, 
on one occasion, Dr. Scott refused to give his tes- 
timony before the coroner’s inquest, until he 
should have received five dollars, and only com- 
plied with the injunction of the coroner upon his 

ig to commit him. ~ 





In one instance a female was sent to the Asy- 
lum, who was, as wae wel known, bent on suicide; 


evening, against any scheme that does not give |- 





notwithstanding which, she was allowed to sleep 


in a room by herself, where was a four-post bed- 
stead, and she accordingly hung herself. 

From a circumstance which came to my know- 
ledge recently, I fear the Asylum is used for other 
than legitimate objects, and that occasionally a 
wife is incarcerated at the instance of an un- 
feeling husband. And I think it is not improba- 
ble that the young lady I alluded to, whom the 
steward described to me as having an ungovern- 
able temper, may be the victim of a husband’s 
brutality. Senex. 





THENGS IN KENTUCKY. 


Barren County, Ky., June 15, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Dear Sir: We have three candidates for Gov- 
ernor, viz: Lazarus W. Powel, (Democrat,) Arch- 
ibald Dixon, (Whig,) and C. M. Clay, (Independ- 
ent.) I have not heard Powel. I heard Dixon 
at ‘Tompkinsville on the 6th inst., and Clay 
at Glasgow on the 11th. Dixon said much about 
slavery. He rated the slaves of Kentucky at 
eighty-four millions of dollars; he argued that 
it would not do to emancipate without compen- 
sating the owners—that it would not do to tax 
either slaveholders or non-slaveholders to pay for 
them, &c.—that it would not do to free them, and 
let them remain here, nor send them all at ence 
to Africa to starve; and it would be cruel to send 
them off in small lots, as that would be attended 
with much cruelty in separating families, &c. 
On this last point I thought he beat almost any 
Abolitionist. But he let us know his slaves were 
generally contented in his service, and when oth- 
erwise he did not keep them. Of course he must 
separate them from their friends, if he does not 
keep them. I am told he is a large slaveholder, 
and he is certainly as pro.slavery a man as the 
Whigs could have started; and yet Emancipa- 
tionists are called on to vote for him! 

But I am digressing My object is to say only 
a few words about C. M. Clay, in Glasgow on 
the 11th. The citizens had but short notice of 
his speech. The week previous was wet, and 
then was a fine time for ploughing. I feared he 
would have but few to hear him. 1 live some 
thirteen miles from Glasgow. When I arrived, I 
learned Mr. Clay was there, and had taken a 
room at the hotel of the very courteous Col. R. 
D. Maupin, where he received calls by some of 
the most intelligent citizens of Glasgow, and his 
Emancipation friends in general. When the 
time approached for Mr. Clay to speak, and the 
court-house bell rang, the citizens began to col- 
lect, and continued till there was as large a crowd, 
I learned, as Dixon had at that place, and I am 
certain there were twice as many as were to hear 
Dixon at Tompkinsville. 

The people were attentive and respectful 
throughout the speech. I will not do the speech 
the injustice to speak of its merits. He took the 
grounds he took in his address lately published 
in the Era. As I live in the country, I have 
heard but little said about the speech or its ef- 
fects ; but before I left Glasgow I heard some of 
the citizens speak of its being the ablest speech 
they ever heard in the place. It had less fire 
and more argument than I expected. So far as I 
heard an expression from Emancipationists, they 
all intend to vote next August for C. M. Clay for 
Governor of Kentucky. I discover you speak of 
Mr. Mason and Mr. Butler as the authors of the 
Fugitive Slave Law. But Mr. Underwood, in a 
speech in Glasgow last fall, stated that Mr. Ma- 
son and himself drew it up. ‘“ Honor to whom 
honor.” It is a pity that so fine a man as Judge 
Underwood, one who has said so much against 
slavery, should do so much in its favor as he 
seems to have done of late. 

T am opposed to any unjust or unlawful means 
to deprive a man of his slaves. Those who en- 
tice slaves from their masters do the cause of 
freedom more harm than they are apprized of; 
but no doubt too much is charged upon Aboli- 
tionists, for I have been informed that persons 
along the Ohio river, on both sides, will entice 
slaves from their owners, and then contrive their 
capture for the sake of the reward. 

I fear this lengthy and uninteresting letter 
will weary you, but before I close I will notice 
an idea advanced by some member of Congress (I 
think Mr. Clay) during the debate on the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law—that negroes who sue for free- 
dom seldom fail to obtain it. 1 admit the fact, 
and Will give a reason to show why itisso. Many, 
I have reason to believe, are entitled to freedom, 
and remain in slavery because no person is will- 
ing to incurthe trouble and expense of enforcing 
the law in their favor. Sometimes circumstances 
will rouse the friends of the negro, and, when the 
case is a plain one, they will risk a suit. 1 will 
here remark, that most slaves when emancipated 
get their freedom without much difficulty, and I 
believe there is as much magnanimity on that 
subject in the slave States as in the free. But to 
the case, and I will give names and places; so 
that if you think fit to mend my grammar and 
publish any part of this letter, the facts can be 
tested. 

Nicholas Wren’s will, now on file and record- 
ed in the Clerk’s office in Warren county, Ken- 
tucky, contains the following provision: “It is 
my will that in case Elizabeth, my wife, should 
decease before the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty, that Chloe, the negro girl, should 
be set free at that date, (1820 ;) and it is my will 
that she serve out her time with one of my execu- 
tors, viz: my son Isaac Wren, in case I should 
decease before that time. And if the said negro 
girl Chloe should have any increase previous to 
the said year eighteen hundred and twenty, it is 
my will that my son, Isaac Wren, should raise 
the children until they arrive to the age of twen- 
ty-one years, and then set them free also; and in 
case my wife, Elizabeth, should survive longer 
than the above-named year 1820, it is my will 
that the said negro girl Chloe serve till her de- 
cease, and then be set free, and herincrease serve 
my son, Isaaé Wren, as above, until they arrive 
to years of twenty-one, and then be sei free also.” 

That is plain language. There was no provi- 
sion in the will to conflict with the above, and no 
debts against the estate. Nicholas Wren died in 
1809—Elizabeth, his wife, in 1819, at the house 
of her son, Isaac Wren, in this (Barren) county. 
He still lives in this county. Chloe had three 
children before 1820. William Rennick, who 
owned Chloe’s husband, moved to Missouri in 
1820, and, she wishing to go with her husband, 
Isaac Wren sold to Rennick his right to the ser- 
vices of the three children, and took an instru- 
ment of writing (I have a copy) of Rennick, that 
they were to be free at twenty-one. Chloe went 
as a free woman. Rennick settled in Lafayette 
county, Missouri, and he and his son, Strother 
Rennick, assessed the negroes as their property 
up to tne time | was there in 1840. Chloe had 
four children after she went to Missouri. In 
1838, William Houx (who married my sister) 
brought suit for the freedom of the negroes. 
There were eight of them—~a separate suit had to 
be brought in each case. The evidence of free- 
dom had to go from this State. Many sets of 
depositions were taken, and suppressed on ac- 
count of some small deficiency. The negroes 
were able-bodied, and in Rennick’s possession, 
earning him many times the amount of the cost 
of the suit. 

Strother Renneck claimed the negroes when 
suit was brought. He was wealthy, and had 
many friends. Houx also stood fair, and had 
many friends. And there came near being a 
general battle, so I learned. When Rennick 
learned that suit was about to be brought, the 
negroes stated that he was heard consulting about 
running them off. They took the alarm, and ran 
to Houx for protection. Houx left home to see 
Rennick, and while gone Rennick came with a 
crowd, and Col. Doniphan (of Mexican war noto- 
riety) at their head. (Col. D. was employed as R’s 
lawyer.) Houx lived in Lexington. Rennick’s 
crowd surrounded Houx’s house. The negroes 
were in there, with no person inside to protect 
them but my sister. But I learned there were many 
spectators outside who sid but little, but whom, 
from the cut of the eye, Col. Doniphan did not 
take to be Mexicans; so, after much parading, 
many oaths and threats, the Colonel drew off his 
regiment without storming the castle* But in 
the course of some days Rennick gave security 
for the appearance of the negroes at court, and 
took possession of them. 

Then came the due course of law, which re- 
sulted in the freedom of the negroes. The abili- 
ty of a negro to prove his freedom appears easy 
and cheap to members of. Congress, who receive 
$8 per day, and do but little except grapple for 
power and fame, but it is always attended with 
difficulty. The negroes gained their freedom 
after about four years’ siege at law, which cost 
mie alone near $800, counting my time lost at a 
very moderate price. I jndge it cost Mr, Houx 
and others over one hundred dollars. 

Noy, sir, those who know nothing about it 
may think it & very easy matter for a negro to 
obtain his freedom when he is entitled to it by 


* Perhaps I am mistaken about Col. Doniphan command- 
ing when the house was surrounded—it may have been on 
another occasion. 





law, but it is a mistake. The whole burden of 
proof falls upon him. The foregoing case was as 
plain a one as could be put. The evidenee of 
freedom was as plain as could be desired ; but the 
first difficulty was to get it in proper form, as re- 
quired by the laws of Missouri—the second diffi- 
culty was to get Rennick into trial. He had his 
friends summoned as witnesses, and some of them 
were sure not to attend. I will here say that | 
believe, from what 1 discovered, that the judge 
and other officers were impartial, though they 
were accused of sympathizing with the negroes. 
And the brave Col. Doniphan and Rennick’s 
other lawyers were entirely courteous and fair 
while [ was there, which was near two years. 

So you may inform Mr. Clay, and other mem- 
bers of Congress, that it is no easy matter for a 
negro who is entitled to freedom to obtain it, if 
any man of means and common sprightliness 
tries to prevent it. 

N. Wren Jones, 


Yours, 
LETTER FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


Port Natat, Soutn Arrica, 
January 18, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Siz: Rumors of the outbreak of another 
Kafir war in the Easter=.Prevince of Cape Colony 
have jest Praached tT. OF nlace. A otcamer, cout 
here to procare troops, arms, and ammunition, for 
the destruction of the hostile natives, has just left. 
Fifty thousand natives are expected to be in the 
field, and all well armed. Orders have been sent 
to the native agent in this Colony, to raise twenty 
thousand native troops—a number equal to all the 
natives in this Colony capable of bearing arms— 
and to be ready to march with them over land, a 
distance of two hundred and fifty miles, to attack 
the hostile tribes in the rear. The whole fron- 
tier is in a state of painful excitement. The 
memory of desolations and bereavements caus- 
ed by the bloody war of 1847, is still fresh; 
their farms and villages have but just begun to 
recover from its ravages, and wear again the smile 
of prosperity ; the tears of widows and orphans 
yet moisten the graves of hundreds who fell in 
that bloody contest. 

Especially painful and disastrous is the war to 
the missionaries who have been for so many yeara 
laboring in those regions. In the last war they 
were obliged to flee to the strongholds of the 
English, near the coast, leaving their houses to 
furnish barracks for the soldi@rs at first, and after- 
wards to be sacked and burned by the sava- 
ges. 

These devoted men, when peace was declared, 
returned to their blasted fields of labor, and were 
again beginning to behold “ the wilderness and the 
solitary place bud and blossom,” when the war 
cry again startles them, and they are compelled to 
seek refuge with the destroyers of their people. 

The storm which has just burst forth has been 
long gathering. -Smarting with the remem- 
brance of former wrongs, real or imaginary, and 
continually goaded by the lust of plunder, which 
lust seems to be an essential element of Kafir 
nature, there hes probably been no time, since 
the peace of February, 1848, when war has 
not been in their hearts, and they have only wait- 
ed for an opportunity promising success, to renew 
hostilities. For some months past the serious ap- 
prehensions of the frontier settlers have been 
awakened, and they have from time to time warn- 
ed the Government of their peril. Numerous 
robberies have been committed on the property of 
the farmers, and even on Government wagons ; 
arms, ammunition, and cattle, have been plunder- 
ed, if not under the direction of the chiefs, at 
least at their connivance, and without their sec- 
onding any efforts to bring the offenders to jus- 
tice. 

A prophet, or conjurer, who has great influence, 
has been for several months stirring up his coun- 
trymen to war. He promises to d-witch the guns 
of the English, so that they will be harmless. 
Thousands believe him, or affect to; and in his 
prophetical ravings he urges his followers to ex- 
terminate the whites. 

Sir Harry Smith, the Governor of Cape Colo- 
ny, has kept an eye on these movements. A few 
weeks ago, in consequence of the representations 
of the settlers, he visited the frontier, and called 
a council of all the principal chiefs. The one 
whom he most wished to eonciliate absented him- 
self from the council. Sir H. Smith, in conse- 
quence, declared him deposed, and appointed a 
white man in his place. This was considered by 
many as an impolitic and hasty act. Confident 
that his severe threatenings had quieted al] dan- 
ger, Sir Harry returned to the Cape, but not long 
was he permitted to delude himself. His visit, so 
far from quieting the frontier tribes, only kindled 
into a flame the war spirit. The deposed chief 
immediately sounded the war whoop, and at his 
call fifty thousand warriors stood up to defend his 
rights. And they waited not to act merely on the 
defensive. They commenced slaughtering all the 
whites in their reach, sparing neither man, woman, 
nor child. Oat of one village of seventy-two souls, 
only two escaped—all the rest were butchered. 
Sir Harry was soon ip the field with all the troops 
he could raise, but in two battles he lost more men 
than in all the last Kafir war. The last we heard, 
he was shut up in a narrow defile, where it was 
almost impossible for aid to reach him. Should 
he be killed, we must expect a long and bloody 
war before the Kafirs can be subdued. He was 
the only successful general who went against them 
in the last war—the only man who could bring 
them to terms of peace. HA. 











MECHANISM. ~ NO. 9. 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 








No one exercise in mechanism probably fur- 
nishes so much instruction or entertainment as 
forming, dividing, combining, and drawing the 
“five regular solids.” Such an exercise calls into 
combined and vigorous action the hand, head, and 
heart, for illustrating various sciences in their ap- 
plication to numerous arts. It is preéminently 
“ multum in parvo” —much in a little. 

The most simple of these five solids is the most 
simple figure with length, breadth, and thick- 
ness, that can be made. It can be formed by any 
hand eight years old in five minutes. A piece of 
pasteboard divided into four equilateral trian- 
gles may be folded in an instant -into this figure. 
Twenty of these most simple solids, combined in 
their most compact form, give the most complex 
of the five regular solids. Twenty tetrahedrons 
formanicosahedron. Each of these may be form- 
ed into very numerous combinations of themselves, 
and in connection with each other, and both with 
the octahedron and other solids may produce 
forms literally without end, every one illustrating 
some of the works of God and man, probably both. 

The cube, formed by the folding of six squares 
into a solid, is capable, perhaps, of still more divis- 
ions and combinations than either of the figures 
just named. These divisions and combinations 
are certainly more directly applicable to the daily 
business pursuits of all classes than any other 
figures, perhaps than almost any other subject 
which can be named. The cube, in its various 
divisions and combinations, furnishes very good, 
perhaps the very best, drawing exercises which 
can be put into the hands of a pupil. The draw- 
ings, if made directly from the figures themselves 
in their various forms and positions, would be cer- 
tain to avoid a radical defect now common, indeed 
almost universal, in drawing lessons, as given in 
schools and elsewhere. 

The most common drawing exercise is nothing 
more nor less than copying pictures, which, however 
long continued, never enlists the energies of the 
soul, for the simple reason that the soul never en- 
ters and never can enter into the spirit of the sub- 
ject. The uniform result, or nearly so, of this fal- 
lacious instruction is, that the pupil, after taking 
drawing lessons, as is supposed, for years, is more 
reluctant in attempting an original sketch, or show- 
ing a thing in its picture made by himself, than 
young pupils in their very first attempts at using 
a pencil. This statement, though presenting a 
sad defect and a very general deception on the 
part of teacher, pupil, and parent, is as fully sub- 
stantiated by facts and experiments as it is possi- 
ble for facts and experiments to substantiate any 
truth. The most skillful drawing-masters uni- 
formly place before their pupils the “ regular sol- 
ids,” in actual visible form, for some of their very 
first lessons. This is evidently commencing at 
the very foundation of the whole subject, and 
prepares the hand to execute, and mind to under- 
stand and appreciate, any work which may follow 
in the train thus commenced. The mathematical 
solids, especially the cube, may be so divided and 
combined as to represent different parts of build- 
ings, tools, and utensils of various kinds, which, 
if drawn into correct perspective, prepare any 
person to give a correct drawing of any building 
he may wish erected, any machine he may wish 
patented, or any tool he may desire made. 
Exrerment.—An author and teacher of draw- 
essons, extensive in both, had in New York a 
@ 





 Favenil Art-Union”—a quarterly exhibition of 
original drawings by his pupils—oonnected with 


various schools in the city. The younger pupils, 
just commencing their work, uniformly entered 
heartily and successfally into the exhibitions, 
while the older pupils, having had as they sup- 
posed drawirg lessons for years, as uniformly 
declared themselves unable to prepare any 
original pieces for these interesting occasions 
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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: 
LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 





BY MRS. H. B. STOWE, 


Cuarter IX.—JIn which it appears that a Senator 
is but a Man. 


The light of the cheerful fire shone on the rug 
and carpet of a cozy parlor, and glittered on the 
sides of the tea-cups and well brightened tea-pot, 
as Senator Burr was drawing off his boots, pre- 
paratory to inserting his feet in a pair of new 
handsome slippers, which his wife had been work- 
ing for him while away on his Senatorial tour. 
Mrs, Burr, looking the very picture of delight, 
was superintending the arrangements of the table, 
ever and anon mingling admonitory remarks to a 
number of frolicksome juveniles, who were effer- 
vescing in all those modes of untold gambol and 
mischief that have astonished mothers ever since 
the Flood. 

“Tom, let the door-knob alone, there’s a man ! 
Mary! Mary! don’t pull the cat’s tail—poor 
pussy ! Jim, you mustn’t climb on that table—no, 
no! You don’t know, my dear, what a surprise 
it is to us all, to see you here to-night!” said she, 
at last, when she found a space to say something 
to her husband. 

“ Yes, yes, I thought I’d just make a run down, 
spend the night, and have a little comfort at 
home. I’m tired to death, and my head aches.” 
Mrs. Burr cast a glance at a camphor-bottle, 
which stood in the half-open closet, and appeared 
to meditate an approach to it, but her husband 
interposed— 

“No, no, Mary, no doctoring! a cup of your 
good hot tea, and some of our good home living, 
is what I want. It’s a tiresonie business, this le- 
gislating !” 

And the Senator smiled, as if he rather liked 
the idea of considering himself a sacrifice to his 
country. 

“ Well,” said his wife, after the business of the 
tea-table was getting rather slack, “and what 
have they been doing in the Senate?” 

Now, it was a very unusual thing for gentle 
little Mrs, Burr ever to trouble her head with 
what was going on in the House of the State, 
very wisely considering that she had enough to 
do to mind her own. Mr. Burr therefore opened 
his eyes in surprise, and said— 

“ Not very much of importance.” 

“ Well, but is it true that they have been pass- 
ing a law forbidding people to give meat and drink 
to those poor colored folks that come along? I 
heard they were talking of some such law, but I 
didn’t think any Christian Legislature would 
pass it.” 

“Why, Mary, you are getting to be a poliii- 
cian all at once.” 

“No, nonsense! I wouldn’t give a fip for all 
your politics, generally, but I think this is some- 
thing downright cruel and unchristian. I hope, 
my dear, no such law has been passed.” 

“There has been a law passed forbidding people 
to help off the slaves that come over from Ken- 
tucky; my dear, e0 much of that thing has been 
done by these reckless Abolitionists, that our 
brethren in Kentucky are very strongly excited, 
and it seems necessary, and no more than Chris- 
tian and kind, that something should be done by 
our State to quiet the excitement” 

“ And what is the law? it don’t forbid us to 
shelter these poor creatures a night, does it, and 
to give ’em something comfortable to eat, and a 
few old clothes, and send ’em quietly about their 
business ! ” 

“ Why, yes, my dear—that would be aiding and 
abetting, you know.” 

Mrs. Burr was a timid, blushing, little woman, 
of about four feet in height, and with mild, blue 
eyes, and a peach-blow complexion, and the gen- 
tlest, sweetest voice in the world ; as for courage, 
a moderate-sized cock turkey had been known to 
put her to rout at the very first gobble, and a 
stout house-dog, of moderate capacity, would bring 
her into subjection merely by a show of his teeth. 
Her husband and children were her entire world, 
and in these she ruled more by entreaty and per- 
suasion than by command or argument. There 
was only one thing that was capable of arousing 
her, and that provocation came in on the side of 
her unusually gentle and sympathetic nature— 
anything in the shape of cruelty would throw her 
into a passion, which was the more alarming and 
inexplicable in proportion to the general softness 
of her nature. Generally the most indulgent and 
easy to be entreated of all mothers, still her boys 
had a very reverent remembrance of a most ve- 
hement chastisement she once bestowed on them 
because she found them leagued with several 
graceless boys of the neighborhood, stoning a de- 
fenceless kitten. 

“Pl tell you what,” Master Bill used to say, 
“T -vas scared that time; mother came at me so 
that I thought she was crazy, and I was whipped 
and tumbled off to bed, without any supper, be- 
fore I could get over wondering what had come 
about ; and after that, I heard mother crying out- 
side the door, which made me feel worse than all 
the rest. I’ll tell you what,” he'd say, “we boys 
never stoned another kitten ! ” 

On the present occasion, Mrs. Burr rose quick- 
ly, with very red cheeks, which quite improved 
her general appearance, and walked up to her 
husband with quite a resolute air, and said, in a 
determined tone— 

“ Now John, I want to know if you think such 
a law as that is right and Christian?” 

“You won’t shoot me, now, Mary, if I say [ 
do!” 

“TI never could have thought it of you, John ; 
you didn’t vote for it ?” 

‘Even so, my fair politician.” 

“You ought to beashamed, John! Poor, home- 
less, houseless creatures! It’s a shamefal, wick- 
ed, abominable law, and [ break it for one the first 
time I get a chance; and 1 hope [ shall have 
a chance—I do. Things have got to a pret- 
ty pass, if a woman can’t give a warm sup- 
per and a bed to poor, starving creatures, just be- 
cause they are slaves, and have been abused and 
oppressed all their lives, poor things.” 

“But, Mary, just listen tome. Your feelings 
are all quite right, dear—and interesting—and I 
love you for them; but, then, dear, we mustn’t 
suffer our feelings to run away with our judg- 
ment—you must consider it’s not a matter of pri- 
vate feeling—there are great public interests in- 
volved—there is such a state of public agitation 
rising, that we mast put aside our private feel- 
ings.” 

“ Now, John, I don’t know anything about pol- 
itics, but I can read my Bible; and there [ see 
that I must feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
and comfort the desolate—and that Bible I mean 
to follow.” 
“But in cases where your doing so would in- 
volve a great public evil ”—— 

“ Obeying God never brings on public evils. 
I know it can’t. It’s always safest all round to 
do as He bids us.” 

“ Now, listen to me, Mary, and I can state to 
you a very clear argument to show ”—— 
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but you wouldn’t do it. I put it to you, John— 
would you now turn away a poor, shivering, hun- 
gry creature from your door, because he was 4 
runaway? Would you, now ?” 

Now, if the truth must be told, our Senator 
had the misfortune to be a man who had a par- 
ticularly humane and accessible nature, and turn- 
ing away anybody that was in trouble never had 
been his forte; and what was worse. for him in 
this particalar pinch of the argument was, that 
his wife knew it, and of course was making an 
assault on rather an indefensible point—so he 
had recourse to the usual means of gaining time 
for such cases made and provided; he said 
“ ghem,” and coughed several times, took out his 
pocket-handkerchief and began to wipe his glass- 
es. Mrs. Burr, seeing the defenceless condition 
of the enemy’s territory, had no more conscience 
than to push her advantage. 

“| should like to see you doing that, J ohn—I 
really should. Turning a woman out of doors in 
a snow storm, for instance ; or may be you’d take 
her up and put her in jail, wouldn’t you? You 
would make a grand hand at that.” , 

“ Of course it would be a very painful duty,” 
began Mr. Burr, in a moderate tone. 

“ Duty ! John! don’t use that word. You know 
it isn’t a duty—it can’t bea duty. If folks want 
to keep their slaves from running away, let ’em 
treat ’em well—that’s my doctrine. If I had 
slaves, (as I hope I never shall have,) I’d risk their 
wanting to run away from meor youeither, John. 
I tell you folks don’t run away when they’re hap- 
py; and when they do run, poor creatures, they 
suffer enovgh with cold and hunger and fear, 
without everybody’s turning against them; and 
law or no law, I never will, so help me God.” — 

“Mary! Mary! My dear, let me reason with 

ou.” 

“J hate reasoning, John; especially reasoning 
on such subjects. There’s a way you political 
folks have of coming round and round a plain 
right thing—and you don’t believe in it yourselves, 
when it comes to practice. I know you well 
enough, John; you don’t believe it’s right, any 
more than I do, and you wouldn’t do it any cooncr 
than I.” 

At this critical juncture, old Cudjoe, the black 
man of all works, put his head into the door and 
wished “ Missis would come into the kitchen ;” and 
our Senator, tolerably relieved, looked after his 
little wife with a whimsical mixture of amuse- 
ment and vexation, and, seating himself in the 
arm-chair, began to read the papers. 

After a moment, his wife’s voice was heard 
at the door, in a quick, earnest tone, “John! 
John! I do wish you'd come here a moment.” 

He laid down his paper, and went into the 
kitchen, and started, quite amazed at the sight 
that presented itself: A young and slender wo- 
inan, with garments torn and frozen, with one 
shoe gone, and the stocking torn away from the 
cut and bleeding foot, was Jaid back in a deadly 
swoon upon two chairs. There was the impress 
of the despised race on her face, yet none could 
help feeling its mournful and pathetic beauty— 
while its stony sharpness, its cold, fixed, @éathly 
aspect, struck a solemn chill over him. He drew 
his breath short, and stood in silence. His wife 
and their only colored domestic, old Aunt Dinah, 
were busily engaged in restorative measures ; 
while old Cudjoe had got the boy on his knee, 
and was busy pullingoff his shoes and stockings, 
and chafing his little cold feet. 

“Sure, now, if she aint a sight to behold,” said 
old Dinah, compassionately; “’pears like ’twas 
the heat that made her faint. She was tolable 
peart when she cum in, and asked if she couldn’t 
warm herself here aepell; and I was just a askin 
her where she come from, and she fainted right 
down. Never done much hard work, guess, by 
the looks of her hands.” 

“ Poor creature!” said Mrs. Burr, compassion- 
ately, as the woman slowly unclosed her large, 
dark eyes, and looked vacantly at her. Suddenly 
an expression of agony crossed her face, and she 
sprung up, saying, “ Oh, my Harry! Have they 
got him?” 

The boy, at this, jumped from Cudjoe’s knee, 
and, running to her side, put up his arms—“ Oh, 
he’s here! he’s here!” 

“Ob, ma’am,” said she, mildly, to Mrs. Burr, 
“do protect us; don’t let them get him ? ” 

“Nobody shall hurt you here, poor woman,” 
said Mrs. Burr, encouragingly. “You are safe; 
don’t be afraid” 

“God bless you!” said the woman, covering 
her face, and sobbing ; while the little boy, seeing 
her crying, tried to get into her lap. 

With many gentle and womanly offices, which 
none knew better how to render than Mrs. Burr, 
the poor woman was, in time, rendered more calm. 
A temporary bed was provided for her on the 
settle, near the fire, and, after a short time, she 
fell into a heavy slumber, with the child, who 
seemed no less weary, soundly sleeping on her 
arm—for the mother resisted with nervous anxiety 
the kindest attempts to take him from her; and 
even in sleep her arm encircled him with an un- 
relaxing clasp, as if she could not even then be 
beguiled of her vigilant hold. 

r.and Mrs. Barr had gone back to the parlor, 
where, strange as it may appear, no reference was 
made on either side to the preceding conversation ; 
but Mrs. Burr busied herself with her knitting 
work, and Mr. Burr pretended to be reading the 
paper. 

“T wonder who and what she is?” said Mr. 
Burr, at last, as he laid it down. 

“When she wakes up, and feels a little rested, 
we will see,” ssid Mrs. Burr. ‘ 

“I say, wife!” said Mr. Burr, after musing in 
silence over his newspaper. 

“ Well, dear!” 

“She couldn’t wear one of your gowns, could 
she, by any letting down or such matter? She 
seems to be rather larger than you are.” 

A quite scarce perceptible smile glimmered in 
Mrs. Burr’s face, as she answered, “ We'll see.” 

Another pause, and Mr. Burr again broke out— 

“] gay, wife!” 

“ Well! What now?” 

“ Why, there’s that old bombazine cloak that 
you keep on purpose to put over me when I take 
my afternoon’s nap—you might as well give her 
that—she needs clothes.” 

At this instant, Dinah looked in to say that 
the woman was awake, and wanted to see missis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burr went into the kitchen, fol- 
lowed by the two eldest boys—the smaller fry 
— by this time, been safely disposed of in 


The woman was now sitting up on the settle, 
by the fire. She was looking steadily into the 
blaze, with a calm, heart-broken expression, very 
different from her former agitated wildness. 


“Did you want me?” said Mrs. Burr, in gentle 
tones. “I hope you feel better now, poor woman.” 

A long-drawn, shivering sigh was the only an- 
swer; but she lifted her dark eyes, and fixed them 
on her with such a forlorn and imploring expres- 
sion, that the tears came into the little woman’s 
eyes. 

“You needn’t be afraid of anything; we are 
friends here, poor woman; tell me where you 
came from and what you want,” said she. 

“T came from Kentucky,” said the woman. 

“When?” said Mr. Burr, taking up the inter- 


tory. 
ee Tonight” 

“ How did you come?” 

“T crossed on the ice.” 

“ Crossed on the ice!” said every one present. 

“Yes,” said the woman, slowly, “I did. God 
helping me, I crossed on the ice; for they were 
behind me—right behind—and there was no other 
way.’ 

“ Law, missis,” said Cudjoe, “the ice is all in 
broken-up blocks, a-swinging and a-tetering up 
and down in the water.” 

“1 know it was—I know it,” said she, mildly; 
“but 1 did it; I wouldn’t have thought I could; I 
dido’t think I should get over, but I didn’t care; 
I could but die if [ didn’t. The Lord helped me; 
nobody knows how much the Lord can help ’em, 
till they try,” said the woman, with a flashing eye. 

“ Were you a slave?” said Mr. Burr. 

* Yes, sir; I belonged to a man in Kentucky.” 

“ Was he unkind to you?” 

“No, sir; he was a good master.” 

“ And was your mistress unkind to you?” 

. Ne, sir—no; my mistress was always good to 
me. 

“ What could induce you to leave a good home, 
then, and run away, and go through such dan- 
gers?” 

The woman looked up at Mrs. Burr with a 
keen, scrutinizing glance, and it did not escape 
her that she was dressed in deep mourning. 

“ Ma’am,” she said, suddenly, “ have you ever 
lost a child ?” 

The question was unexpected, and it was a 
thrust on ‘a new wound ; for it was only a month 
since a darling child of the family had been laid 
in the grave. ‘ 

Mr. Burr turned around and walked to the 
window, and Mrs. Burr burst into tears; but, re- 
covering her voice, she said— 

“Why do you ask that? I have lost a little 
one.” 

“ Then you will feel forme. I have lost two, 
one after another—lefi ’em buried there when I 
came away ; and I had only this one left. I never 
slept without him ; he wasall I had; he was my 
comfort and pride, day and night; and, ma’am, 
they were going to take him away from me —to 
sell him—sell him down South, ma’am, to go all 
alone—a baby that had never been away from his 
mother in his life. I couldn’t stand it, ma’am: I 
knew I should never be good for anything if they 
did; and when I knew the pa were signed, 
and he was sold, I took him and came off in the 

; and they chased me—the man that bought 
and some of mass’r’s folks—and they were 


coming “own right behind and I heard ’em ; 
ij right on to the ice, how I got across 
I dow’t know; but first I knew, 8 man was help. 
ing me up the bank.” 


The woman did not sob nor weep—she had gone 
to a place where tears are dry; but every one 
around her was, in some way characteristic of 
themselves, showing signs of hearty sympathy. 

The two little boys, after a desperate rumma- 
ging in their pockets in search of those pocket- 
handkerchiefs which mothers know are never to 
be found there, had thrown themselves disconso- 
lately into the skirts of their mother’s gown, 
where they were sobbing and wiping their eyes 
and noses to their hearts’ content ; Mrs. Burr had 
her face fairly hidden in her pocket-handkerchief; 
and old Dinah, with tears streaming down her 
black, honest face, was ejaculating, “ Lord have 
mercy on us!” with all the fervor of a camp 
meeting ; while old Cudjoe, rubbing his eyes very 
hard with his cuffs, and making a most uncommon 
variety of wry faces, occasionaliy responded in the 
same key with great fervor. Oar Senator was a 
statesman, and of course could not be expected to 
cry like other mortals—and so he turned bis back 
to the company, and looked out of the window, 
and seemed particularly busy in clearing his 
throat and wiping his spectacle glasses, occasion- 
ally blowing his nose in a manner that was calcu- 
lated to excite suspicion, had any one been in a 
state to observe critically. 

“ How came you to tell me you had a kind mas- 
ter?” he suddenly exclaimed, gulping down very 
resolutely some kind of rising in his throat, and 
turning suddenly round upon the woman. 

« Because he was a kind master—I’ll say that of 
him any way; and my mistress was kind; but 
they couldn’t help themselves—they were owing 
money—and there was some way, I can’t tell how, 
that the man had a hold on them, and they were 
obliged to give him his will. I listened and heard 
him telling mistress that, and she begging and 
pleading for me ; and he told her he couldn’t help 
himself, and that the papers were all drawn; and 
then it was I took him and left my home, and 
came away. I knew ’twas no use of my trying to 
live if they did it; for’t pears like this child is 
all I have.” 

“ Fave you no hushand 2”? 

“ Voo, but ho belongs to* “™ or man; his mags- 
ter is real hard to him, and won’t let him come to 
see me, hardly ever; and he has grown harder 
and harder upon us, and he threatens to sell him 
down South; it’s like I’ll never see him again!” 

The quiet tone in which the woman pronounced 
these words might have led a superficial observer 
to think that she was entirely apathetic; but there 
was a calm, settled depth of anguish in her large, 
dark eye, that spoke of something far otherwise. 

“And where do you mean to go, my poor wo- 
man?” said Mrs. Burr. 

“To Canada, if I only knew where that was. 
Is it very far off, is Canada?” said she, looking 
up, with a simple, confiding air, to Mrs. Burr’s 
face. 

“Poor thing!” said Mrs. Burr, involuntarily. 

“Is’t a very great way, think?” said the woman, 
earnestly. 

“Much farther than you think, poor child,” 
said Mrs. Burr; “ but we will try to think what 
can be done for you. Here, Dinah, make her up 
a bed in your own room, close by the kitchen, and 
Pll think what to do for her in the morning. 
Meanwhile, never fear, poor woman; put your 
trust in God; he will protect you.” 


[To BE CONTINVED.] 
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3¢p Cuicaco Convention. — The proceedings 
of the Christian Anti-Slavery Convention, held 
at Chicago on the 3d, 4th, and Sth inst., reached 
us too late for insertion this week. 

a’> The instalment of Mrs. Stowe’s story, 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” for this week, reached us 
at so late an hour that we were compelled to di- 
vide it. It increases in interest as it progresses. 
We trust that no one will omit to read it. 


=+> Two letters from South Africa will be 
found in this paper. Our correspondent promises 
to write again. We shall be glad to hear from 
him frequently. * 

Errata.—In the articles signed Senior, of our 
last number, there are sundry blunders of which 
he complains. In the title of one of the articles, 
which now reads “Harrisburg for the Southern 
Market,” he really wrote “Humbug” instead of 
the first word. The annoyance here is, that ma- 
lignant people wil/ not see the mistake. Ee says, 
moreover, that every time he wrote division the 
types say decision, and resolution is as regular- 
ly substituted for revolution. In a word, that 
every blunder that anybody can detect is to be 
blamed apon the cumpositors and proof .readers; 
to all of which the compositors and proof readers 
reply, as did a witty Western judge of an infe- 
rior court when his opinions were reversed by 
the Supreme Bench, that the court of the last 
resort had all the advantage of the last guess, and 
besides got the matter out of his hands relieved 
of so much difficulty that they ought to be thank- 
ful rather than censorious. 

The responsible editor of course, as in duty 
bound, feels the due degree of distress about it, 
but comforts himself with the reflection that the 
readers who detect Senior’s blunders can also cor- 
rect them, and where they are entirely overlooked 
nobody will suffer by them. * 


THE INVASION OF CUBA. 


“ Information has, we understand, been received 
in this city that the parties heretofore engaged in 
the enterprise against the Island of Cuba have 
not yet abandoned their criminal intentions, but 
threaten that they will renew the attempt a few 
months hence. It is said that some hundreds of 
those who have been engaged for the purpose are 
to be sent to Cuba duting the summer, in small 
numbers, by different vessels, as mechanics seek- 
ing employment on the Island in their respective 
professions, but who will secretly provide them- 
selves with arms, and be prepared in a body to 
join any armed expedition which may succeed in 
landing.” 

The above paragraph we find in the National 
Intelligencer of Monday. It shows that the con- 
spirators, to extend the influence and power of 
Slavery, are actively at work to attain their ob- 
ject, i.e.: the annexation of Cuba to the United 
States. 

Weeks ago, we referred to the projects contem- 
plated, begun or in progress, to confirm the do- 
minion of Slavery, by adding to its political power, 
and perpetuating it as a social institution. The 
above paragraph corroborates our declaration. 
New markets are to be opened for the present 
slave communities, and no efforts will be spared 
to achieve this purpose. We mention the follow- 
ing as among the aims of the conspirators : 

“1, The conversion of New Mexico and Utah 
into slaveholding Territories. 

“2. The division of California into two States, 
the lower State to be made slaveholding, and to 
be admitted as such. 

_“3. The occupation of Lower Mexican Califor- 
me 4, The annexation of Cuba. 

“5. The colonization and settlement of the 
eastern portion of the island of St. Domingo, with 
an ultimate view to its subjugation and annexa- 
tion.” 

The country should awake to the duty and im- 
portance of checking in the bud the base efforts 
on foot to abolish Freedom and extend the curse 
of Slavery over free territory. Utah and New 
Mexico, we fear, are doomed to be subjugated by 
the secret machinations of slaveholding judges and 
officials to the dominion of this institution—that 
accomplished, the others are expected to follow 
in their order. In the mean time, the Whig and 
Democratic leaders and newspapers are each 
claiming the credit of passing the Compromise 
measures of the last Congress, and soliciting “ aid 
and comfort” for the odious Fugitive Slave Law, 
regardless of the ceaseless operations of the Sla- 
very aristocracy to maintain their power and in- 
fluence, by banishing Freedom from the territo- 
ries recently annexed to the Union. 

Will the country slumber on, and allow the 
projectors of these nefarious plans to consum- 
mate their purposes, without a word of rebuke or 
a sign of dissent ? The danger is imminent, the 
cause of Freedom is in peril, and all who love 
Freedom and hate Slavery should express their 
feelings, and instruct their servants, the politi- 
cians, that Slavery must not be extended by their con- 
nivance! Slavery is local, let itremain so. Free- 
dom is national, and the influence of the Govern- 
ment should be actively in favor of its extension. 
We caution the People to beware of the Hunkers 
and Compromisers in both the Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties. With no genuine love for the 

principles for which the Fathers of the Republic 
contended, it is not safe to trust them when they 





imagine their dream of ambition can be realized 





by abandoning the cause of Liberty to its foes. 
The experience of the last few years should teach 
us that there is none so high that he cannot be 
tempted, and none so exalted that he cannot be- 
tray. The People, who are the source of politi- 
cal power, should meet together, and discuss with 
candor the perils which beset the country. Their 
voice is potential—a terror to evil-doers, and @ 
praise to them which do well. * 





For the National Era. 
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Lines written after a Summer Day’s Eacursion. 





Fair Nature’s priestesses! to whom, 
In hieroglyph of bud and bloom, 
Her mysteries are told ; 
Who, wise in lore of wood and mead, 
The seasons’ pictured scrolls can read, 
In lessons manifold! 


Thanks for the courtesy, and gay 
Good humor, which on Washing Day 
Our ill-timed visit bore ; 
Thanks for your graceful oars which broke 
The morning dreams of Artichoke, 
Along his wooded shore 
Varied as varying Nature’s ways, 
Sprites of the river, woodland fays, 
Or mountain nymphs, ye seem ; 
Free-limbed Dianas on the green, 
Loch Katrine’s Ellen, or Undine, 
Upon your favorite stream. 


The forms of which the poets told, 
The fair benignities of old, 

Were doubtless such as you; 
What more than Artichoke the rill 
Of Helicon? Than Pipe-stone bill, 

Arcadia’s mountain view ? 


No sweeter bowers the bee delayed, 
In wild Hymettus’ scented shade, 
han tnose you awell among— 
Snow-flowered azalias, intertwined 
With roses, over banks inclined 
With trembling hare-bells hung! 


A charmed life unknown to death, 
Immortal freshness Nature hath ; 
Her fabled fount and glen 
Are now and here: Dodona’s shrine 
Still murmurs in the wind-swept pine— 
All is that e’er hath been. 


The Beauty which old Greece or Rome 
Sung, painted, wrought, lies close at home; 
We need but eye and ear 
{n all our daily walks to trace 
The outiines of incarnate grace, 
The hymns of gods to hear! 
J. G. W. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Slavery within the States, by every principle 
that enters into their political union, is put quite 
out of the reach of legislation by Congress, and 
of Federal interference generally. There is not 
only no right of intermeddling, but this is so well 
understood and secured that there is no danger 
to be apprehended in this quarter. Our system 
is somewhat complex, but it is nowhere confused. 
The Union is founded in the true philosophy of 
human societies. It is not a sheer invention or 
expediency ; it is a true principle, capable of the 
largest application, and is in fact the only scheme 
of Government in existence by which the nations 
of the earth can be organized into harmony. It 
is the policy by which the liberty, independence, 
and individuality of a State may be perfectly 
preserved, while all the relations of which it is 
capable with adjacent States are fully provided 
for. It is,in a word, the societary principle in 
humanity extended from the life of individuals 
to the concerns of nations. 

Accidental difference of institutions and nat- 
ural diversity of conditions require compromises 
in minor matters, but peoples, near enough to 
each other in position and character to enter into 
such alliances, have the necessary fitness for 
union, and their wisdom and virtue may easily 
make an even-handed partnership and a fair par- 
ticipation of advantages attainable, in spite of 
considerable differences of sentiment and policy. 
The terms of union are such mutual kindness of 
consideration and forbearance as supreme princi- 
ple will allow, and such justice as will permit the 
spirit of the times and the tendency of things to 
have their natural operation without involving 
each other in idle and profitless conflict. 

The maintenance of a particular ecclesiastical 
form and order against the idea of the age, or 
resistance to changes in the system of property 
and the policy of business, which discoveries in 
science and advancement in morals impel, are un- 
reasonable and unavailing. No member of such 
& compact can sustain the strife single-handed ; 
in fact, not all the “ powers that be” can long 
resist the destiny of the world which they affect 
to control, and no one can be bound by any con- 
tract to make foolish sacrifices for another: the 
relation is one of mutual advantage, not of injury 
to some for a supposed general benefit. 

States so related are specially bound to respect 
each other’s reserved rights, just as friends, more 
than enemies, should abstain from using their 
privileges for offensive and injurious purposes, 
Confederations of States and nations, like the 
friendships of individual men, are essential to the 
well-being of all parties ; and just as perfect iden- 
tity of character and taste are never found even 
among the truest friends, so a complete conformi- 
ty of opinion, policy, and interests, is not to be 
expected among those communities which resem- 
ble each other most. It is of necessity, therefore, 
that associations of all kinds have their limits, 
beyond which all mutual responsibility ceases 
and all interference is forbidden. It is not in 
the nature of things that any man shall be held 
to answer on all points even for the friend of his 
bosom; neither can any State be justly held ac- 
countable, at the bar of opinion, for all the insti- 
tutions of her sister States. 

The kind of Union under consideration looks 
to certain great ends, which ought to be provided 
for; but the specific points in the agreement are 
not always all which might contribute to those 
ends, but such only as cannot any way be man- 
aged by the members or parties to the compact in 
their several and separate capacities; for if all 
the means to those ends are construed to be ne- 
cessarily within the power of such Union, then 
consolidation, and not confederation, results ; and 
all the differences which nature and circum- 
stances have imposed are put under violent re- 
straint, or crushed into an absurd and unnatural 
uniformity. But the several States neither ought 
nor can be supposed to intend the surrender of 
their political existence. They never meant to 
merge themselves in a monster mass, in the hope 
that a mere mixture shall accomplish an identity, 
and that where all differences are brought into 
the directest conflict, artificial and conventional 
arrangements can secure harmony. Very differ- 
ent are the principles and policy of the American 
system: only such functions of Government as 
could not be so well, or at all, exercised by the 
several States, for the good of each and all, were 
conferred upon the Federal authorities; and “all 
the powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.” 

The several States therefore have no right, in 
virtue of the Confederation, to interfere with 
each other beyond what is written. On the con- 
trary, as independent communities and separate 
bodies politic, they are foreign States to each 
other—as much so as though their only ties were 
the ordinary treaties between distant nations. 
Their relations to each other are thus limited, 
defined, and restrained, as much by the reason of 
the thing as by express stipulation, and their 
rights and responsibilities are measured and 
bounded correspondently. 

We repeat, it is not anything, or all things, 
which one State might possibly do in the affairs 
of another, either in help or hindrance of a par- 
ticular policy, which settles her duty toward that 
other ; but it is only such things as the one can- 
not, or should not, do without the concurrence of 
the other, that determines the propriety and ob- 
ligation of interference. We say this is the true 
philosophy of confederation between independent 
States, and we speak of the right and the reason- 
able as identical with the constitutional, because, 
it seems to us, that the organic law of our Fede- 





ral Union has struck the points and defined the 
limits of this mutuality as nearly as human wis- 
dom has, as yet, demonstrated the theory. 

We think that dissolution of the Union, or se- 
cession of a particular State, for the reason that 
the institutions and civil and social system of any 
of them are not conformable to justice, is a mis- 
take in policy. It is equivalent to rejecting all 
confederations of distinct States and nations; and 
if pushed to its extent, involves the dismember- 
ment of individual States, counties, and towns— 
it breaks up the family of nations, and indeed dis- 
solves all the social relations of men. Whatever 
confederations do, or are capable of doing, for the 
maintenance of the wrongs and evils of their sev- 
eral members, they compensate amply by their 
influence for amendment of the evils in which 
they respectively differ. Extreme opinions indi- 
vate this: the scrupulous conscience of the North 
would secede to repudiate the sin of the slave 
system, and the fanatical South would secede to 
escape the mischief which the opposite interest in 
the Union is constantly working in their darling 
system. Neither of these parties, which thus agree 
and thus differ, are fools. Both are just so far 
right that they may balance each other, and leave 
the true level between them. The Union, like 
the Bible, is working for the right ; and construe 
and abuse them as men may, they will yet accom- 
plish the redemption, each contributing in itsown 
way. If half the Scripture were strained into 
the support of slavery, the other half, confede- 
rating with reason and the natural goodness of 
man, would at last prevail for the right; and the 
Union, abused and perverted though it be to the 
service of this mighty wrong, is yet the surest 
agency in the world for its final overthrow. If 
the slave States could get out of the Confederacy 
to all intents and purposes, then they could main- 
tain the system forever; for a servile revolution 
is a mere absurdity, and all action of the free 
States would be excluded. But ia the Union, 
with its constantly-growing balance of wealth, 
population, and power, and the whole weight 
of over-masteting interests, and untrammeled 
morals, repugnance, against them, the end is sure; 
for the action is incessant, perpetual, and irre- 
sistible. 

Secessionists may talk as they will, but geogra- 
phy and necessity are more than a match for 
scruples and policies. It is all a matter of elo- 
quence and temper, and there it must in any case 
abide ; for if every tribe in our Israel betook it- 
self to its own tent to-morrow, the absolute, nat- 
ural, and inevitable relations remain just as 
they were, and the talk and temper only would 
be varied; and that most lamentably for the 
worse, too. 

The conscience of a party to a national confed- 
eration is no more burdened by the evils, wrongs, 
and injurious institutions of another than in the 
case of treaties of amity and commerce. Thedif- 
ference between the intercourse which is unavoid- 
able among mations, and the nearest connection 
which they can contract that still leaves them re- 
spectively soyereign and independent, is one of 
degree only, and not of principle—a partnership 
for unavoidable purposes does not involve a par- 
ticipation in the distinguishing sins of the con- 
tracting parties. And, furthermore, to divide 
from the South because they hold men in bond- 
age is to abandon those bondmen to their fate by 
surrendering the best methods of influencing their 
condition for good ; while the Southerners’ rea- 
son for secession is about as sensible and as avail- 
able as any other mere protest against the sys- 
tem of the world, the ideas of the age, the current 
of events, and the manifest destiny of the race. 

Senior. 


et 


For the National Era. 


DYING. 


BY MISS PH@:BE CAREY. 


When my feet, grown faint and weary, 
To life’s farthest slope have trod, 
When yon know that I am dying, 
Leave me trustingly with God— 
And my spirit shall not fear it, 
That last chastening of the rod. 


Let your warm hands chill not, dropping 
From my fingers’ icy tips— 

Be there not the tonch of kisses 
On my uncaressing lips ; 

Let no kindness see the blindness 
Of my eyes’ last dark eclipse. 


Do not think of me as lying 

* By the darkened mould o’erspread, 

But about the soft white pillow 
Folded underneath my head ; 

And of flowers, through the hours, 
Weaving broidery o’er my bed. 


Think of the immortal spirit, 
That shall never, never die, 

And of how my face, now wearing 
Light of immortality, 

With love’s meaning, is o’erleaning 
From the white walls of the sky. 


——————_——_ 


THE NEW ORLEANS DUEL. 

Great excitement has been produced by the 
announcement of a duel in New Orleans on the 
10th inst, between J .W. Frost, editor of the N. 
O. Crescent, and Dr Hunt, which resulted in the 
death of the former. 

The Delta gives the following details of the 
tragic scene : 

“ Both parties fired, in the first instance, with- 
out effect. No proposition for an amicable ar- 
rangement came from the friends of Mr. Frost: 
none, of course, could come from the friends of 
Dr. Hunt, as he was the challenged party. The 
barrels just discharged were reloaded, and, at the 
second fire, Dr. Hunt’s shot took effect; his ball 
entered at the right arm-pit of Mr. Frost, passed 
through the lungs, and lodged under the scapular 
of the left shoulder. He fell mortally wounded, 
and in some ten minutes expired! The body was 
carried off and placed in a room of the barracks. 
Mr. Frost leaves an amiable orphan daughter, 
some fourteen years of age, to mourn a parent’s 
premature death.” 





Hon. Cuar.es Sumner, the new Senator from 
Massachusetts, was invited to participate in a 4th 
of July celebration at Boston, in reply to which 
he sent the following toast: 


“The Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States—the two im- 
mortal title-deeds of American liberties. Defend- 
ers of the Constitution, let us not forget the 
principles of the Declaration ; but, for the equal 
support of both, in the spirit of our fathers, with- 
out compromise, and with a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence, let us mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor.” 


Tuc Great Fravv.—The alleged Gardiner 
fraud, by which it is said that nearly half mil- 
lion of dollars was obtained from the Government, 
is undergoing investigation. The grand jury of 
this County have found a true bill against George 
A. Gardiner and John C. Gardiner for perjury, 
The latter was arrested in this City on Thurs- 
day last, but was admitted to bail in the sum of 
$8,000. 





Tur Cusan Invapers.—Judge Betts’s Decision— 
At New York, on Wednesday, Judge Betts, of 
the U. S. District Court, gave an opinion at much 
length on the motion to quash the indictment 
against Jno. L. O'Sullivan in the Cuban invasion 
case. 

He considered that charging the offence in the 
language of the statute is sufficient ; also, that the 
law was not intended merely as a neutrality act to 
operate when other nations were at war, but to 
prevent citizens and residents of the United States 
from beginning or setting on foot a military expe- 
dition against the territories of another country at 
peace with the United States. The motion to 
quash was denied, but out of respect to the coun- 
sel the opinion will be submitted to the Judge of 
the Circuit Court, with a view, should he dis- 
agree with it, that. the case may be referred to 
the Circuit, and on a division of opinion carried 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 





Tur Aveust Exzctions—Elections will take 
place in the States of Kentucky, Indiana, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Missouri, [llinois, and Iowa, on the 4th 
of August, and in North Carolina and Tennessee 
on the 7th of August. Kentucky is to choose a 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Legislature, and 
ten members of Congress. Indiana has likewise 
to choose ten memberg of Congress. Theelection 
in Alabamais for Governor, Legislature, and 
seven members of Congress. In Ar a mem- 





ber of C is to be elected. Missouri, 
Illinois, and have already chosen their Con- 





gressional delegation. This year they have sim- 
ply to elect local and judicial officers. North 
Carolina will choose nine members of Congress. 
In Tennessee, the election is for Governor, 
Legislature, and eleven members of Congress. 


SLAVE vs. FREE LABOR. 


Tue Mecuanics or Vireinia—An address 
has been put forth by the Mechanics’ Association 
of Portsmouth, Virginia, to the mechanics of the 
State, calling upon them to organize, in order to 
vindicate their rights, and put an end to the prac- 
tice of teaching slaves mechanical trades. It 
seems that the owners of negroes are to & con- 
siderable extent in the habit of bringing them up 
as carpenters, coopers, blacksmiths, &c., and that 
the white mechanics feel themselves degraded by 
this competition, at the same time that it threat- 
ens more and more to depress their wages. 

Cororep Mecuanics—A Mechanics’ State 
Convention was held at Atalanta, Georgia, on the 
4th instant, at which about 500 delegates were In 
attendance. The report then adopted asserts 
that “the employment of negroes in the mechanic 
arts is a policy of very questionable propriety in 
the South.” 

There is nothing surer than the general intro- 
duction of manufactures into the older of the 
slave States, and nothing is better proved than 
the capacity of the slave laborer for the handi- 
craft required in the production of the staple ar- 
ticles of trade. Henry Clay said, in 1844, that 
“the cotton-growing region was destined, at an 
early day, to become the greatest cotton-manufac- 
turing region in the world.” Mr. Stewart, about 
the same time, in a letter to Mr. Pleasants, says, 
after clearly presenting the facts of the case, 
“Let, then, the Southern people avail themselves 
of their great and decided advantages in the pos- 
session of the staple article and cheaper labor, 
enabling them not only to compete successfully 
with their brethren of the North, but even to 
triumph in a foreign market over the serfs of 
Russia and the paupers of Great Britain.” 

The census of 1850, when published, will verify 
Mr. Clay’s prediction, so far as to insure its early 
fulfilment ; and the current news of the day sup- 
port and prove the opinions of Mr. Stewart. It 
can be demonstrated that slave labor can be had 
at sixteen cents per day, original outlay, and that 
this expense is returned to the owner in the value 
of the slaves’ chattel children—in other words, 
that manufacturing by slave labor is, in the strict- 
est sense, labor without wages. 

North Carolina slave-labor cottons are sold in 
Philadelphia, and Alabama Osnabergs have 
brought half a cent a yard more in the New York 
market than Lowell goods of the same kind. 
Three years ago, the Montgomery Flag and Ad- 
vertiser announced that the difference in the cost 
of hand labor euabled Pratt’s factory, which 
worked slaves, to produce cotton goods at 814 
cents per yard, which reached the price of 10 
cents in the Eastern factories. 

From the general fact that the slave system is 
destructive, in the long run, to the community 
that maintains it, the hasty inference has been 
drawn that its labor is unprofitable and unavaila- 
ble in the business of manufacturing. The error 
is a very obvious though a very general one. 
Slave labor is not immediately unprofitable in any 
of the departments to which it is mainly appro- 
priated. It is indeed utterly ruinous to the gen- 
eral prosperity of the State, but this is consistent 
enough with its profitable employment in tobacco, 
cotton, and rice growing, as all the world knows, 
and equally consistent with the idea of a like 
advantageous employment in any branch of man- 
ufactures to which it can be directed. Until the 
planter’s lands begin to suffer exhaustion under 
his method of culture, the slaveholder makes great 
increase upon his invested capital. The prosper- 
ity of the State, indeed, declines, but the planter 
flourishes, until the surrounding ruin reacts upon 
himself. Slave labor in manufactures, may even 
have a longer run of exemption ; for the condi- 
ditions are somewhat different, because the ele- 
ments of production here suffer no exhaustion 
parallel to that which blights the. soil in the sta- 
ple-growing business. Machinery is constantly 
reproduced out of the profits of its own earnings; 
but land wears out in such way that it cannot be 
renewed by the planter. Hig slaves would eat 
him up, while it laid fallow to recover; and he 
cannot save it by changing crops. It must be in- 
cessant tillage, and cotton or tobacco every year. 
Virginia and Maryland show that exhaustion is 
inevitable under such a system, while Pennsylva- 
nia is making her land yield more and more every 
year. Which is growing richer at that rate ? 

The mistake of the common opinion in the 
North lies in fastening the inference drawn from 
a century’s experience of slave culture of the 
land, upon similar labor employed in factories, 
where it has no likeness of conditions in the 
points concerned, and therefore no similarity of 
issue. In all cotton, woollen, and iron factories, 
slaves can be worked, because they are there as 
fairly and fully under the overseer’s eye as in the 
cotton field ; and their work is even easier of in- 
spection at the end of the day. It is easier seen 
in the web than in the furrow ; and the corrective 
of idleness can be applied with less expense of 
watching. 

The conclusion is quite irresistible: Slave 
labor, in the staple products of trade, is perfectly 
practicable. It is only a question of time. The 
South is to-day not a whit more dependent upon 
the North than the Union was upon Europe fifty 
years ago. Her system is entirely within her 
control. The causes which work against her are 
those only which must bring on the millennium; 
and she has power enough to ruin the rest of the 
Union before she necessarily explodes with her 
own mischiefs. 

The system has wakened up a new antagonism 
in its own midst, by that progress of its policy 
which now invades the province of such free labor 
as heretofore has been allowed of necessity. The 
free mechanics are feeling the pressure, and giving 
expression to their aroused hostility. We cannot 
see the end of this yet; there are so many con- 
tingencies open in the prospect. The movement 
of voluntary association for the benefit of their 
craft, which is shaping itself into an efficient 
force, in the North, is taking place also among 
the mechanics of the South, as the extracts at the 
head of this article indicate. The free artisan 
must come sooner or later to know that chattel 
slavery must be followed by wages slavery—that a 
bar of iron and a web of cotton cloth are of no 
caste, and neither suffer or gain by the prejudice 
of color ; they lie equal upon the auction block; 
and this equality strikes back upon the labor 
which produced them. The nominally free opera- 
tive, engaged upon the same kind of labor with 
the black slave, must take substantially the same 
condition—for wages will run down to the lowest 
level, and the humanity of the worker must run 
down with them. 

Three millions of people working without wages 
will hold ten millions of free men down to the 
starving point. Chartered rights are a devil’s 
mockery of the laborer whose fortunes and fate 
are bound up in the same bundle with the slaves. 

The Virginia and Alabama mechanics, who are 
remonstrating now, will have the hard choice, 
after a little, of fighting it out, or, emigrating. 
The Wilmot Proviso is redemption and deliver- 
ance to them, until the final struggle comes. They 
are nearly helpless now, for they have but an ob- 
scure notion of the cause of their danger, and are 
stone-blind in the matter of remedy. They have 
not learned yet that they cannot separate their 
own interests from those of the slave. It is not 
Color, but Capital, that is at work ; and it is not 
negro hating and pride of skin that shall save 
them, but, simply and only, abolition of chattel 
slavery—for it is written, that if one member suf- 
fers, all the other members must suffer with it— 
and it wont do to talk about being degraded by 
the instruction of slaves in the mechanic arts. 
That degradation happened long ago—it cannot be 
more complete; it can only be a little more se- 
verely felt. Labor itself is degraded by the chain 
on the limbs of the laborer, whether he works in 
the mine, the field, or at the loom. Education of 
the black man in the higher departments will do 
no farther dishonor to the white man, but the 
contrary. Some laborers will be the less brutal, 
and the fraternity will gain that much in charac. 





ter and its available force. This cannot be hin- 
dered now. Four years ago, a strike, by the 
white workmen in the Tredegar Iron Works, at 
Richmond, with this intent, was frowned down 
and suppressed with as much contempt as if it 
had been an abolition or a slave ineurrection. 
The South will, because she must and can, em- 
ploy her surplus labor, and diminish the surplus 
stock which she sends to the foreign market, by a 
system of home manufactures. The slave popula- 
tion will be educated thereby, and ultimately 
lifted into civil freedom, if not sooner emancipated 
by the operation of other causes. 

Let the working man, North and South, learn 
wisdom, or, in lieu of that, let him get goodness 
enough to demand justice for all men, and honor 
for all work, or—he must suffer; the system of 
the Universe cannot be changed, and the Laws of 
God repealed, to accommodate a prejudice. 

Senior. 


—_— 


HOMESTEAD EXEMPTION. 


In the address of the Industrial Congress, held 
at Albany early in June, it is stated that half the 
States in the Union have adopted the policy of 
exempting the homestead of debtors from execu- 
tion. The reservation is limited in value, we be- 
lieve, from $300 to $600. Michigan was proba- 
bly the earliest to adopt the measure ; Pennsyl- 
vania, which ten years ago abolished imprison- 
ment for debt, followed soon after, and now Ma- 
ryland has made it part of her fundamental law, 
and Tennessee is discussing it, with good pros- 
pects of immediate success. o 

The exemption of a certain amount of personal 
property, made up of household furniture, a cow, 
a few pigs and sheep, provisions of fuel and food, 
personal clothing, school books, Bibles, and the 
implements of industry within a small valuation, 
ohtains, perhaps. in all the States. This has been 
conceded, most probably, in that sentiment of 
charity which provides hospitals and poor-houses 
for the utterly helpless and destitute. The ad- 
vance now in progress, though apparently only 
an enlargement, in fact implies a distinct differ- 
ence of principle. The old rule of exemption 
only anticipated the almsgiving which gets allow- 
ance under any set of opinions known to civiliza- 
tion ; but the sanctity of the homestead embraces 
other and larger views of men’s inalienable rights 
and social duties. It gives a gospel breadth to 
the latent spirit of the old iaw. The mountain 
trembled under the general annunciation that all 
men are entitled to “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness,” but the very graves are opened 
when all the institutions and methods are given 
which shall fulfil the law and the prophets in cir- 
cumetantial detail. The charter of civil and po- 
litical liberty, given in 1776, rested on the centre 
principle of absolute liberty, but it remains to 
conform the actual policy of life to its deepest 
meaning. 

The Republic of the United States was more 
than fifty years old before the “ inalienable liberty” 
of the Declaration of Independence ceased to be 
the forfeiture which poverty suffered for the 
crime of debt. It is quite certain now that be- 
fore the doctrine is a century old, it will get a 
thorough acknowledgment, and effectual applica- 
tion, in this direction. Legislation, heretofore 
occupied, almost solely, with the interests of prop- 
erty, is beginning to have respect to the inherent 
and inalienable rights of man. The rights “ vest- 
ed” by contract in the capitalist and creditor, 
which Constitutions and civil sentiment have 
been so careful to guard, are beginning to give 
way wherever they conflict with the prior rights 
“ vested” in every man by his Creator. And the 
old idea that “a man must so use that which is 
his own, as not to injure his neighbor,” is receiv- 
ing the more liberal construction which shall pro- 
tect life, liberty, and happiness, against any claim 
which property can possibly set up; in effect de- 
claring that the exactions which are inhuman 
shall also be deemed unlawful. 

To those who never look deeper than the rea- 
sons of the present rule, and know nothing of 
facts but the established order, revolutionary 
changes look like monstrous violations of princi- 
ple; but the solid globe and all the beings which 
inhabit it are under the law of change, that they 
may grow as well as live; and it is blindness and 
narrowness to see nothing but destruction in the 
process by which old forms are subjected to the 
law of an inevitable progress. The essential life 
is the same through all orderly change. 

Bat the exemption of landed estate from com- 
pulsory sale in payment of debt is not even a 
new principle in the policy of business. 


Under the common law of England, real estate 
could not be sold or transferred by the tenant in 
fee, or a8 We say, Owner, nor could he subject his 
land to the payment of his debts, nor in any man- 
ner treat it as capital in trade, or make it the 
basis of credit in business. Not even the con- 
sent of the lord from whom the land was immedi- 
ately held could enable the owner of a freehold 
to convey his estate, unless he also obtained the 
consent of his own next apparent or presumptive 
heir. 

These restrictions rose in part out of the feudal 
connection between the lord and his tenant, and 
were designed to preserve it; but they also com- 
prehended and provided for the interests of the 
heir, with special reference to his rights and ne- 
cessities. The owner was also, and for the same 
reasons, incapable of devising his real estate by 
will, or of altering or affecting its descent, by im- 
posing any limitations or conditions. Alienation 
was, in theory, impossible, Jaw writers say, be- 
cause the grant was made to the tenant on condi- 
tion of personal services and fealty, which he 
could not at will devolve upon another, and be- 
cause the heirs, always named in the grant, were 
held to be beneficially interested, and could not 
rightfully be dispossessed without their consent. 
These restraints wore off gradually as the rigor of 
the feudal system abated, and the baronial govern- 
ments became absorbed in the King’s, and the old 
time nobility of blood and bearing gave place to 
the new dynasty of money. Trade and com- 
merce, which are the measures and exponents of 
modern civilization, required increase of capital ; 
property in land was converted into a marketable 
commodity, and estates were “ unfettered” to an- 
swer the demands of enlarging exchanges. 


By the common law, the creditor could only 
have satisfaction of his debt out of the goods, 
chattels, and the present profits of the debtor’s 
lands; but could not sell or take possession of the 
lands themselves. Edward I (about A. D. 1287) 
gave the writ of elegit to the judgment creditor, 
by which the defendant’s goods and chattels were 
seized, and, after being appraised, were delivered 
to the plaintiff, at the price fixed, in discharge of 
his claim. If the personal property thus deliv- 
ered was not sufficient to satisfy the debt, one half 
of his freehold lands were also delivered to the 
plaintiff, to be held, till out of the rents and prof- 
itg the debt should be fully paid. By another 
law, made the same year, persons engaged in trade 
might pawn the whole of their lands until in like 
manner the debt should be discharged. This 
was, however, permitted only among traders, for 
the benefit of commerce. In pursuance of the 
same policy, and limited to the same class of per- 
sons, by the several statutes of bankruptcy, the 
whole of the bankrupt’s lands are now subject to 
be sold for the benefit of creditors. It is the 
spirit of trade, the dynasty of merchandise, that 
has chattellized the soil of the civilized world, 
and put the home and hearth-stone under the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer. 

Tenderness toward title in land, and regard 
for the sacredness of the homestead, appear very 
conspicuously in the charter of liberties granted 
by William Penn to the freemen of the Province 
of Pennsylvania, in the year 1682, which he 
styles “ Laws agreed upon in England.” By these 
laws it was stipulated “that all lands and goods 
shall be liable to pay debts, except where there 
is legal issue, and then all the goods, and one- 
third of the land only.” By an early act of the 
Assembly of the Province, this liability was ex- 
tended, providing “ that all lands and goods shall 
be liable to pay debts, except where there shall 





be legal issue, and then all the goods, and one-half 


of the land only, in case the land was bought be. 
fore the debts were contracted.” In 1688, all re. 
straint of sale on execution was removed ; but in 
1705 it was provided “that lands, which Within 
seven years may yield yearly rents or 
beyond all reprides, sufficient to pay the debt 
interest, and costs, shall not be sold, but delivered 
to the creditor at the appraised value, until hig 
claim shall be eatisfied, in the same manner ag 
lands are delivered upon writs of elegit in Eng- 
land.” This law is now in force in Pennsylvania 

In nearly all the States of the Union, some re. 
luctance and delay of execution are shown in re- 
spect for title to landed estate. One very gene. 
ral restriction of the creditor’s right of execy 
tion is imposed by forbidding him to resort tp the 
land until the personal property, or so much of 
it ag is not exempt, shall be first exhausted and 
found insufficient. In several of the States tie 
debtor may redeem his land within a year afte; 
the sale under execution, by refunding the pur. 
chase money with interest. In some of them jt 
cannot be sold, unless it brings two-thirds of itg 
appraised value; and in all, except four or five. 
there are some checks upon the sweeping dego. 
lation of an execution at law. 

The old Hebrew rule which declared that “ the 
land shall not be sold forever,” seems grounded 
on a principle worthy of the authority which 
Moses claimed for it. It allowed the owner to 
convey the possession, ond sell the produce and 
profits of his land, until the jubilee; but secured 
to him the right to redeem it sooner if he became 
able and willing. His own and his family’s prop 
erty in the soil could not be absolutely aliened. 
Law and religion combined to give sacredness to 
a title, necessary at once to independence, happi- 
ness, and life. This divinely equitable policy 
checked the hungry Mammonism of speculation. 
and long preserved the nation from that destruc. 
tive inequality of wealth which an unlimited 
traffic in land inevitably produces. 

The system of entailed estates in England ig 
very properly styled, by one of her writers, tur 
Famity Law; for it is at the core only an asser- 
tion of the family instinct. This natural and no- 
ble sentiment was overlaid, indeed, by a selfish 
exclusiveness ; but the principle has the warrant 
of the best affections of the human heart, and 
looks to the best interests of human society, Un. 
happily, no limit was set by the law to the extent 
of any man’s acquisitions, and no provision was 
made for the domiciliation of all the families in 
the realm. The Hebrew system, on the contra. 
ry, by beginning with an equitable appropriation 
of the lands, and providing for the periodical res- 
titution of each parcel to its former owner or his 
legal representative, avoided the evils of entails 
which, acting unequally and upon unlimited ac- 
quisitions, tended only to aggravate the mischief 
of land monopoly for the few, and land destitution 
for the many. 

The entails were broken up by a legal juggle 
to indulge Edward the Fourth in the confiscation 
of the estates of the rival house of Lancaster, at 
tainted of high treason. Blackstone calls the fic 
titious proceedings of the courts by which this 
was accomplished a kind of pious fraud, whereby 
the positive legislation of the Kingdom was eva- 
ded, for the benefit of Commerce. This doctrine 
of the Judges, induced by the policy of trade, 
found expression in the pithy maxim, “the law 
abhors perpetuity,” and entails were by every de- 
vice of ingenuity abridged in their duration and 
deprived af their privileges, not to prevent mo- 
nopoly, but to open them to forfeiture and con- 
vert them into merchandise, for the purpose of 
accommodating the tyrants and merchants of 
England. The monopoly of land was left open to 
the conquests of wealth after it was thus wrested 
from that of the sword, and the guardianship of 
natural affection and family pride. 

The National Reformers do well to guard their 
policy of exempting land from execution by lim- 
iting its operation to the homestead, or that por- 
tion of land that may afford a residence or reason- 
able family support. Their doctrine of freedom 
of the public lands to actual settlers, and limita- 
tion of the amount to be held by any one claim 
ant, would effect the same general object ; but it 
is yet long, perhaps, before the limitation scheme 
can be enforced. In the mean time the homestead 
exemption will establish itself universally, and in- 
troduce higher and nobler views of the system of 
property than are yet accepted by the most en- 
lightened nations of the earth. 

There may be some difficulty in the smooth and 
even adaptation of the principle in general prac- 
tice, but every form and degree of it will justify 
itself in experience, and illustrate and vindicate 
the idea on which it rests. The uniform and ad- 
equate accomplishment of the policy will haye the 
effect of subtracting the market value of the land 
from the commercial capital of the country, to 
the extent of its operation ; but this cannot in any 
degree diminish the actual wealth of the commu- 
nity. The land will yield its fruits as before 
and the real money and conventional credit will 
still perform their wonted functions; and they 
have, besides, the power of adjusting themselves 
without violence to the current values remaining 
in debt and exchange. Personal property, which 
in the earlier ages of civilization was so inconsid- 
erable that it could not answer for the basis of 
large exchanges, has grown now beyond all com- 
parison with that which was then called real, and 
may answer all the demands of business, without 
embarrassing its action or progress. 

Moreover, the barbarism of treating debt as a 
crime of one of the parties to it, and punishing it 
in him with loss of land and goods, and forfeiture 
of personal liberty, with all the consequent suffer 
ings to his dependencies, is rapidly passing away. 
We observe, in fact, that abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt and exemption of the homestead go 
together wherever they are introduced. It is per- 
ceived that the old severities were based upon no 
principle of trade, and could not promote any of 
its interests. The imprisonment of the debtor 
and the starvation of his wife and children are 
felt to be more than justice to the creditor who 
trusted property, and not character, and severer 
punishment than misfortune can deserve. To 
strip a man of the means of life and comfort, of 
home and shelter, for debt, is to confound misfor- 
tune with crime, and to punish civil injuries as if 
they were criminal offences. 

The more pecuniary obligations are converted 
into debts of honor, and the more credit is given 
to the worth of the man, rather than that of his 
estate, the more honorable commerce will become; 
besides, it is easy for fraud to defeat the extreme 
rigor of the law, and honor and honesty are gen- 
erally the only sufferers by it. The public has 
all the interest in this measure which it can have 
in preventing pauperism and despair and the 
crimes they engender, and owes such amelioration 
of the remedial code to the enlightenment of the 
age. The dearest rights ahd most immediate in- 
terests of life must not lie up forever in the a) 
stract declarations of human liberty; they must, 
as fast as their interior truth and force are per- 
ceived, be applied in the conduct of the business 
and social relations of the people. 

A homestead reservation up to a valuation ade- 
quate to the principle and end, will at an early 
day get place in the legislation of all the States 
of this Union. Already it has been so far and to 
such an effect adopted, that its universality is in- 
sured. This alone will in some degree limit land 
monopoly by its direct operation ; but it will do 
more by*putting the policy, which has heretofore 
had only the cliaracter of almagiving, or mere be- 
nevolence, upon the higher ground of right and 
social duty and sound civil economy. 

The destiny of our country advances —the 


hopes of the race brighten. So be it. 
Senior. 


Profits, 


Wasutveton Smart nores—We learn from 
the Washington Telegraph that the grand Jury 
on ‘Thursday presented a number of persons 10 
that county for making and uttering notes of 4 less 
denomination than five dollars. The parties sre 
supposed to include the house of Selden, Withers, 
& Co., J. F. Callan, Thomas M. Hanson, perhaps 
the mayor of Georgetown, and Mr. Dodge, if any 
of his are yet in circulation. It is to be hoped 
that the law will be fully carried —e and that 





all this individuual trash will be driven out of 
circulation.— Baltimore Sun. 
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